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Farming in Canada, Northern 
New York and Vermont, 


I think if farmers in the more favored 
agricultural portions of our country could 
see some of the disadvantages under which 
farmers in less-favored localities labor, they 
would be more content with their Int. I 
spent the month of Jaly in Canada, on the 
northern bank of the St. Lawrence river, 
among the Thousand Islands, and while 
there gave some attention to the methods 
and conditions of farming. Along the 
shore, and for several miles back, the land 
is very rocky, not more than 12to 15 per 
cent. capable of being piowed. Yuu will 
see no large fields deyoted toa single crop, 
but patches of oats, corp, barley, potatoes 
and meadow land in one enclosure, sepa- 
rated, perhaps, by ledges or ridges of rocky 
land, through which the plow could not 
be forced. 

These rosky ridges generally ran nearly 
parallel with the river, bus in some cases 
at nearly right angles. About the only 
product of the soil sold from the farm is the 
product of the cow. Toe cows are pastured 
most of the time upon the rocky, partially 
cleared ridges, and sustained throcgh the 
winter by grass cat from the meadow plots. 
Some of the oats, barley, corn or potatoes 
may reach them, bat not large quantities, 1 
suspect. Walking over the pastures, you 
would wonder how the scanty growth of 
natural and wild grasses could sustain them 
and make paying quantities of milk, but the 
cows did not look starved. The milk in that 
vicinity was taken every morning to a 
cheese factory about three miles distant and 


Occasion to study farming in this part of 


the Green Mountain State. Farming ie 
much more advanced there than I had 
supposed. Meny of the farmbouses are 


spacious, well built, and many of them well 
painted. The dairy is the leading branch 
of huebandry, and the farmers from several 
miles around carry their milk to Brandon 
where the cream is separated and the 
ekimmilk taken home to be fed to 
pige. The cream is sent to a 60- 
operative creamery, where it is made 
into butter. Oar host dia not know how 
much his milk netted him, but thought not 
avery remunerative sum. D,) our people 
realiza3 what a large proportion of the pzod. 
ucts of the soll in the eastern part of the 
country is being converted into milk and its 
productse—butter and cheese? Some farmers 
in the Otter Creek Valley bale considerable 
quantities of hay. which is shipped to New 
York. A Mr. Bacon, near Leicester, sold 
last year 400 tone of hay, besides milking 
40 cows and keeping a lot of young 
cattle. A neighbor of Mr. Bacon, Me. 
Swinerton, farms 1000 acres and feeds a 
large herd of steers for beef, in addition to 
alarge dairy. Isaw in Oxter Creek valley 
heavier hay, in cock, than farmers prodace 
in western New York. and 1 saw a piece on 
the upland, partially cat, where the grass 
was taller and thicker than any 1 had seen 
before for many years. The hay on the 
bottom lands is largaly of the natural 
grasses, mainly redtop (Agrostis vulgarie), 
with considerable wild grasa mixed. It was 
pleasant, after the dry summer elsewhere, 
to see the meadows green with the after- 
math. Oats grow heavy here, also buck- 
wheat, and I saw many fields of corn that 
farmers at home would be proud to have. 
Many neglected orchards were laden with 
apples, and Vermont is the home of the 
sugar maple. Most of the farmhouses are 


ing highways are bordered with them, 
affording delightfal shade in the hot 
summer. These, with the grand moun- 
tain scenery, attract city boarders, and 1 
suspect that the largest incomes of some of 
the farmers are from this source.—P. C. 
Reynolds, in New York Tribune. 


Farm Hints for November. 


HARVESTING LATE CROPS, 
The late crops should be harvested soon, 
for we know not whether we may not have 
an early snow or freezing weather, We do 
not like to be prophesying storms because 
we have had unusually pleasant weather, 
nor cold because the past month has been 
warm, but farmers have often had crops 
frozen in the ground or buried under snow 
because they did not expect the weather to 
change as suddenly az it did, and it is better 
to be ahead of the season in harvesting 
than behind it. Cabbages will be better 
in the shed or cellar than to remain 
out longer. Pall them and drain 
them well before packing in either 
place, or trenching them for spring sales. 
Tarnips will not be injored ifthe ground 
freezes aroand them before they are pulled, 
and we always thought they were all the 
sweeter for one freez3, but we have lost 
them by having that one freeze come too 
severely. After that we liked to pull and 
top them, then pile them up oat of doors so 
that we could take them in or cover them 
up when;the nights came with signs of fre¢z 
ing before morning. The turnip tops and 





made into cheese, each farmer receiving the | the waste cabbage leaves are excellent food 


cheese to which his milk entitled him. I 
ate some of the cheese received by the 
farmer with whom I boarded, and while it 
was less acid than New York State cheese, 
is was not very rich, and I did not like the 
high color, suggesting the free use of color- 
ing matter. They grow tolerably fair crops 
of oats, barley, potatoes and, in a moist 
season, of grass. Several miles back from 
the river there is less rock and farming is 
better, I wae informed. 

Batsomeofthe farmers along the Si}. 
Lawrence, eligibly situated, have a market- 
acle prodact that brings them in more 
money than all the products of the farm 
combined, namely, scenery. The broad St. 
Lawrenee, flowing among its one thousand 
(or nineteen handred) islands, affords pict- 
aresque scenery that one does not weary of 
viewing, hours in succession, day after day. 
Then boating among the islands isa pastime 
much epjoyed. Oar host has a particularly 
favorable location, and hie lodging house, 
farmhouse and cottage were fali most of 
the time, and continued so for eight or nine 
weeks, Daring the season he must take in 
from $1200 to $1500, several times more, I 
opine, than the receipts from other products 
ci the farm, 

_ the last of Jaly we left the Thousand 
isiands for Vermont. Went by steamboat 
to Ogdensburg, quite a smart little city. 


were larger. 
baskwheat in blossom, 


On both sides of the river. 


Franklin and Clinton counties. They bad 
had started, oats looked pretty fair, som 
Uncut grass appeared quite stout, and 

ble than I expected to see. 


p a point to go through the orchard and trim 
After leaving the islands the shores of the | off all limbs that may have been broken by 
<t. Lawrence on both sides became less | caceless pickers, or other cause. Take them 
rough and rocky, there was a larger pro-| away and burn them, aud it will be well to 
portion of arable land, but the products did’ rake up and carry away all the leaves after 
DO appear to be very large, although the | they have fallen. They serve an excellent 
vicia of the different species of vegetation | purpose as bedding for cattle or swine,or as 
We also began to see plots of | litter in the poultry houses, and add to the 
Cows, jadging by | manure heap when so used, while upon the 
*"pearances, are the chief source of income | ground they serve only as a winter harbor 
for insect pestsand fangous diseases. 1f not 

At Ogdensburg we took cars on the/ needed as bedding because of an abundance 
Ozdentburg & Champlain Railroad to/ of straw,put them in the yards to add to the 
Roase’s Point, on Lake Champlain, near | manure heap, or even burning them will be 
‘he Canada line. We were agreeably dis-| better than leaving them where they 
appointed with the appearance of farms|are. While in the orchard it will be a good 
along the railroad through St. Lawrence, | time to take one more look around for borers, 
and to destroy them if found. it is also 
evidently had more rain than further west|timeto prane the grape vines when the 
4nd south. The aftermath of the meadows | leaves have fallen, and to lay down and 
bury such as are not perfectly hardy. They 
t need not be ba ied deep,as it is not so mach 
‘rmhouses and barns were more respecta-| protection from freezing that they need, as 
from the sun and wind when they are 
V Stopped at the village of Brandon on| frozen. ‘The raspberries and blackberries 
the Ratland railroad and obtained board at a| need aleo to be praned or cut back about 
armhouse just outside of the village, where| one-third of their growth and all superfic- 


for young stock, and we have fed them to 
mileh cows by taking care to give them 
only after milking, and giveno more than 
they would eat ap clean. 


THE CELERY CROP. 
Celery should get its lass banking early 
in the month, and be pat in the pit or celery 
house before the month ends. We have 
seen it wintered well in trenches, and we 
have known a whole crop lostin that way. 
It requires much care to get the pit so that 
it will be well drained and well ventilated 
if thie method is tried, and then it must be 
watched to see that the temperature is not 
¢oo hot or so cold as to freeza it. We much 
prefer the celery house where it can be 
more easily watched and cared for. While 
most of the writers say that celery is not 
hart by a temperature of 12° below freezing, 
we know: thatthe early varieties are, and 
think any variety is. We would prefer to 
bav- it under cover before it goes 5° below 
freezing. The early varieties as White 
Plume and Paris Golden should be ready 
for market by Thanksgiving, asafter that 
the Boston Market and Paschal begin to 
come forward freely, and they are so much 
better that few people care to Duy any 
other. . 

ORCHARDS AND SMALL FRUITS. 

After the apples are all gathered make it 





© remained two weeks and took every 





ous canes out out, and all dead wood, and they come from the roosts, and warm it as 


superior, and the barns and other outhouses | 


sheltered by them, and many of the lead- |. 

































































all canes that have the red rast. Destroy 
the last surely, though there are buta few 
spots of it, for it will spread rapidly and 
surely kill the whole plantation. And do 
not neglect to lay down and cover such of 
these as are not hardy. Oarrants and 
gooseberries need old wood cut out lest 
they get too thick. Let the ground get well 
—— before covering the strawberry 
8. 





CARE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Do not allow the stock to spend one 
night out of doors after the nigh‘e are cold, 
or to be out in cold storme. Every cent 
saved by so doing, or by allowing them to 
eat the frost-killed grass, is more than a 
cent lost. They like a warm and try bed in 
a cold oight as well as if they were human 
We have found a considerable shrinkage in 
milk frow only one night or part of a night’e 
exposure, when an unexpected storm came 
ap while they were left out, and it was not 
easy to bring them back to their normal 
production. The fattening cattie and swine 
should be pushed along as rapidly as possible 
now, givingonly good grain to finish them 
up. In olden times November used to be 
called “killing time’? among the small 


warm as comfortable to handle with bare 
hands, then a hot bran mash at noon, and 
plenty of corn at night, mixing meat and 
fresh vegetables or clover in the mash, but 
not all would feed alike. 


Datry Notes. 


Mr. Jon Gould of Ohlo, wall kaowa ae 
an interesting writer on dairy. topics and as 
an institate speaker in many States, says of 
the silo: ‘‘ To start with a cow wants in 175 
days about five tons of silage or 60 pounds a 
day. Thie means (tocovar all losses, waste 
on top, evaporation, etc). six tons,as it 
falls on the hill inthe field, and will, we 
think, make five tone of fed silage. Figure 
that an acre of good corn planted in 33 feet 
rows, 10 or 11 quarts of seed to theacre, will 
make 15 tons of silage. Don’t expect 30 to 
75. Around silo 20x15 feet in diameter will 
hold 60 tong; 24215 feet, 78 tons; 28x15 feet, 
96 tone; 33215 feat, 105 tons; 30x17 feet, 135 
tons. [a bullding,two emalier silos are pref- 
erable to one vary larg3 02>, and for sam- 
\mer feeding a small one—in comparison—is 
@ necessity, on account of feeding off quite 
athickuess frou the sarface each day to 








prevent waste ”’ 
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fatmers,as soon as the weather was cool 
enough so that the meat would keep well. 
They koew that it took more feed to make 
a gain after the weather was very cold 
than it did in Ostober aud November, and 
although this has changed somewhat by the 
use of warmer barna and stables ventilated 
eo that they can fatten at almost any time, 
and ice, so that meat can b3 cooled and kept 
or killed in the hot months, yet as the 
longer they are fed the more it costs to 
make the gain, it !s well to pueh them 
Fapidly and kili them early. Especially is 
this true of hogs this year, if they are being 
fed for market, as it is not iikely that the 
present high prices of pork and ite products 
will continue much longer. 


PREPARE FOR WINTER. 


Baulldings should be made enaug, and all 
the \windows and doors put in good con- 
dition, under pinnings banked up so as to 
prevent the frost penetrating, and as mach 
of the winter supplies of food, fuel and 
grain put in as the purse willallow of. It 
is easier getting them home now than bav- 
ing to hurry off in a snow storm after them. 
Sleighs and sleds should be made ready for 
ase before the snow comes, for they may be 
much needed, or needed in a hurry when 
they are wanted. Some one might be taken 
suddenly sick and die when wheels could 
not get through the snowdrifts, while wait- 
ing to get the sleigh out of ite sammer quar- 
ters. 

FALL PLOWING AND MANUBING, 

If fine weather continues this month 
there may be opportanity to do some late 
fall plowing or drawing out of manure. It 
even is not. too late to sow winter rye, 
tbough we should have preferred to have 
hed it done last month. Late fall plowing 
we like, because it turns the soil up so that 
it is penetrated by frost and rain, which af- 
fect it by making more availabie these 
chemical elements in the soll, which is also 
more finely pulverized by them. And it 
also enables each land to dry out for use 
earlier in the spring, as the spaces between 
or beneath she furrows act as channels for 
the water to drain away. The manure 
spread or land this month that is to be cul- 
tivated next season if not ona side bill 
where it will be washed away, will have its 
strength carried dowo into the soil, and 
will be more evenly distributed through it 
and mixed with it then if not pat on until 
spring, and if pat as a topdressing on grass 
land it will help to protect the grass roots 
so that they will be ready to make an early 
start and a vigorous growth in the spring. 

CARE OF POULTRY. 

When fixing ap the buildings for the farm 
stock do not forget the poultry houses, as 
they are the most profitable of any stock on 
the farm {f well cared for, in prcportion to 
the capital that is invested in them. Give 
them one more thorough cleaning out before 
winter, brushing or spraying roosts, nests 
and walls with kerosene, and after that 
famigating the house with barning char- 
coal and sulphur. This destroys insect 
peste, and will kill rate in their holes, or 
any other animal life, so that it is necessary 
to alr it well before going into it or letting 
the hens In. 

Have all the cockerels not wanted for 
breeding and all old hens not likely to be 
profitable this winter in good condition and 
ready to send to market, and see that the 

are well fed so that they will be 
able to produce eggs all winter. We likea 


dhe Zs taclined to fev 1c the ronat or tab 
silo, made of two by feur staves, and with- 
out a tight-shingied roof, as he thinks that a 
little rala w ll benefit the ellags instead of 
being an injary. Other details of construc- 
tion he would leave for the owner to decide, 
exceptirg that he would havea solid stone 
and cament foundation. We think we 
would prefer to feed less than 50 poands a 
day of silage and give other dry fodder to 
replace about 20 pounds of it unless cows 
were very large, as Holetein or Shorthorn, 
and g ving a good flow of milk. 


At a Canadian [astitute the essayist, in 
anewer to questions, said that deep setting 
of milk should contious from 13 to 24 hours 
in winter; tnet a starter should be added to 
the cream 24 hours before churning; that 
ekimmilk fresh from the separator makes 
as good a starter as new milk, and that bat- 
termilk would do as wellas soar milk for 
that purpose if perfectly good, but it often 
hes developed injarions bacteria; that if 
the temperature of !cream is too high, or if 
the churn is filled too full, or sweet 
and sour cream are mixed jast before 
churning, there is liability of considerable 
butter being left in the buttermilk; while if 
cream is too thin or poor in butter fat, or 
too cold, there is a ichance of butter being 
granulated and not collecting; that it 
will pay to have a butter worker 


either naturally or artificially should be at 
a temperature not exceeding. 65°, and after. 
the ripening hasbeen completed, thes is, 
when the lactic acid has been well devel- 
ope), it should be reduced still lower before 
churning, say not to be above 50°, and some 
of the best butter has been made at 47°. 
Cheese also ripens best at a low temper- 
atcre. The Experiment Stations:have said 
that cheese ripened at 65° was better thao 
that which was allowed to stand in a higher 
temperature, and that ripened at 55° was 
mach superior to that at 65°. 





The government of New Z2aland last year 
paid out about $50,000 for freezing the but 
ter intended for export. As the process 
cost three-eighths of a cent a pound, they 
must have exported over 13,000,000 pounds. 
Next year they propose that the farmer or 
shipper shall pay one-half of this cost, that 
they may use the money to promote agri- 
cultural exports in some other way. They 
think that the farmers now understand s0 
well the need of fre zing butter that they 
will not be unwilling to pay at least half 
the cost of the procesr, and their exports of 
dairy products are expected to increase. 





The Food of Animals. 


It is a remark no less old than true that 
we are often less acquainted with the 
nature of facts of every-day occurrences 
than with those of a rarer description. This 
may proceed from one or two causes. 
Either from the phenomena constantly 
under our notice being neglected in conse- 
quence of our. familiarity with them, or 
from the complexity of their natare and the 
intricate purposes which they ultimately 
eubserve. Some pbysiologists who hava 
endeavored to explain the nature of the 
process of digestion would ascribe our 
ignorance of that important function to the 
former of these causes, hence they refer the 
preparation of the food iu the stomach, for 
the purpose of noarishing the bods, to the 
presenca in that organ of an acid, which, 
according to them, simply dissolves the 
food and enables it to enter as a crustil unit 
of the circulating flaid of the animal sys- 
tem. 

The acid which effects this important 
object is the hydrochloric acid which they 
consider to have been satisfactorily proved 
to be present during the period when food 
exists in the stomach, and they conceive 
that they can imitate the prosess of animal 
digestion in glass, or other vessels, outside 
of the body, simply by exposing animal and 
vegetable food to the inflaence of dilate 
acids. 

Another class of individuals, who have 
studied the interesting changes which the 
food undergoes in the stomach and intes- 
tines, conceives that we are still anac: 
quainted with the trae nature of this proo · 
ess, and they are inclined to the opinion 
that the reason why we are not sufficiently 
conversant with the phenomena of diges- 
tion depends more on their intricacy and 
obscarity than apon a deficiency of research 
and observation, and that while we posses: 
some facts which seem to indicate the di- 
rection in which we are to search for a s0- 
lation of the subject, we are still ata great 
distance from elucidation of the precise 
manner in which animals digest their food. 
There cannot bea doubt that if weun- 
derstood the nature of the process by which 
the food we swallow is converted into living 
flesh, important results would follow in 
reference to the preservation ofthe health 
of animals and the treatment of diseases. 
If we are properly acquainted with every 
transformation through which the constit- 
uents of the food pass after it has been 
masticated until itis finally removed from 
the system, it is clear that in cases where 
the stomach is unable to perform its aceus- 


even where bgt one cow is kept, | tomed functions the assistance of art might 
and that when milking elght cows they | be called in minister to digestion. Even 
founda gain of $5 per month by the ace | in the present state of our knowledge civil- 
of a separator; that pure cream can be ob- | z34 nations cook their food,or in other 
tained without the ase of a separator, but| words endeavor to imitate the primary 
the chances are ageinet it; that soap should | stage of digestion, while in his wild, an- 
never be used on dairy atensils, bat soda | tutored state, man, being in a condition akin 
may be used, and for wooden utensils the | to that of the beasts of the forest, scarcely 
best thing is to dip a wet brash in salt and | stands in need of the assistance of art, and 
serab well. The main points to be observed | devours his prey with less of enjoyment 
ln patting upadairy building are to con-/| than of necessity. 
struct it so that the temperatare can be con-| It has been a favorite speculation with 
trolled, have the drainage perfect and a/ some philosopherr, that as beaste thrive 
perfeotly tight floor, and have the buildings | best ip the forest, s0 man is most healthy 
eo made that every part can be easily | in the savage state; that when accustomed 
cleaned. to brave the severity of the wiater’s cold 
In Illinois the law declares that cream |%Dd summer’s heat, to contend with the 
mast contain 123 per cent. of butter fat.|Saowand the thander storm without the 
contains about 25 per cent. This enables|!s armed like the Spartan of old, with a 
dealers to bay cream at 60 cents a gallon, shield agatast the disease and early death 
add an equal quantity of milk or water to | £0 prevalent among the members of refined 
it, and then supply it 10 buyers at 40 cents a | Societies; that the catalogue of maladies 
gallon, or so says the Chicago News. Those | ¢xisting among a primitive people is exceed- 
dealers are not as sharp as contractors ingly limited, and that is augments in vol- 
farther east, or they would reduce it one- | ame precisely ia proportion to the encroach- 
half, and then ask double the price they | ments of civilization and to the departare 
pay, or about 90 cents a quart. from those simple lews by which nature 
It ie the uaindersl customnow in D en|in her unsophisticated state is uni- 
mark to pasteurize all the milk received at |formly guided. It is quite true that sim- 
the creameries. Thereis a law whieh re- | Dilcity in diet is better fitted to perpetuate 
quires this to be done as a preventive | health than stimaleting and unnataral 
against the spread of tuberculosis. This- | £004, but it is not necessary that in order to 
cultares as starters in their cream to ripen aoiual condition of the savage; nor is it in- 
crease the uniformity of the batter, and it | aro seen to thrive well in their primitive 
raises the general average of quality, bat forests they should be cast loose under lit- 
there are dairies which do not pasteuriza or erally the same conditions. In other words, 
putter than those which do both. They and animale are healthy, civilized man and 
may be exceptional, but the fact is known his attendant animals should be diseased. 
to be as etated. Bat while these methods, A little reflection will show that a greater 
may be an improvement for the average | *mount of knowledge is required to manage 
carelessness or sloventiness in handling the | *rainte than in their original condition, for 
milk or caring for the cows. Oream to be while man in a social state undergoes more 
ripened by the calture or starter should be mental and physical fatigue than ina state 
at good as that whieh is charned only after | Of mere natare, so his attendant animals, 








little corn in the early morning as soon as 








It is desirable that the ripening of eream, | tion, it is necessary for those who direct 


food, of gaees and of acid liquors. I[t is 


scarcely necessary. 

rules are applicable to the inferior animals, 
and more particularly in the state of con- 
finement, to which most of them are sub- 
jected more or less, when they are made to 
minister to the wants of the human species. 


thie fact ina sufficiently striking manner. 
Two cows were fed on entire bariey and 
mals steeped in hot water. They were then 
fed on crushed barley and malt, prepared 
in the same manner. The influence of the 
finer division of the grain in augmenting 
the production of milk places the impor- 
tanee of thie position beyond all cavil. 


Billinge steble, sired by Red Heart (2.19),out 
of Jenny EK. (2 153), by Phalias. 






































































































































































their attention to the management of the 
physical natare of both men and animals to 
possess such an scquaintance with their 
construction and requirements ae to be able 
to lay down regalations for retaining them 
in a healthy and nataral condition of body, 

and to prevent cattie, more esvesielly, from 

acquiring that unwholesome fat condition, 
whieb, from want of dae attention to the 
nature of the animai’s system, has assumed 

almost the aspect of a permanent fallacy. 

Hanger and thirst are the preliminary 
steps to digestion. They constitute a law. 
imolavted in the animal for the purpose of 
indacing the living being to take sach nour- 
ishment asis required to sustein that waste 
of the system which animated nature is con- 
tinually undergoing. If the dictates of the 
sensation of hunger and thirst are ration- 
ally obeyed satisfaction and healthy diges- 
tion are the result; but if, on the contrary, 
those important sensations are neglected, 
weakness and disease must necessarily en- 
sue. Appetite, or in its more advanced 
stage hunger, teaches animals to seek for 
solid food, ani thirst suggests the propriety 
of rendering she solid mass more pulpy and 
dilute by the employment of drink. Expe- 
rience and reason, both in man and beasts, 
mausrtin some meacure direct the selection 
of the proper objects to be employed for 
these purposes. 

@The ridiculous idea of fasting as a reli - 
gious observance, and as a means of gaining 
a little notoriety is absurd. The sensation 
of hunger and thirst constitutes a most im- 
portant lewin the animal economy. It is 
destined by the Creator for the most benefi- 
cent purposes, and it ought to be obeyed as 
a matter of daty, which, if infringed upon, 
some prejadicial result will necessarily 
ensue. It is no argumentin favor of any 
such experiment apon human life that ex- 
istence does not terminate upon its adop- 
tlon, or that the symptoms of some fright- 
fal disease are not instantly ushered in. 
The seede of fatare mischief may ba sown 
by one experiment, and may only lie dor- 
mant until a second or succeeding infringe- 
ment shal) cause them to spring forth into 
living activity. 

Inthe course of an extensive series of 
experiments upon cows it was found that 
when they were not supplied with sufficient 
food during one day the production of milk 
was a day or itwo in reaching its former 
average, thus demonstrating that the animal 
had been weakened by the abstinence, in- 
asmueh as it took a longer period to reach 
the ordinary condition: than was required 
to reduceit. The milk, in such an experi- 
ment, corresponds with the muscle and fatty 
portions of the body of animals which do 
uot supply milk; hence abstinence in all 
animals must be followed bya diminution 
of the weight of the body. It has been well 
remarked by Liebig that In the process of 
starvation it ie not only the fat which dis- 
appears, but also by degrees all such of the 
solide as are capable of being dissolved. 
In the wasted bodies of those who have 
suffered starvation the muscles are shraok 
and unnaturally soft and have lost their 
contracticity. All those parts of the body 
which were capable of entering into the 
state have served to protect the remainder 
of the frame from the destruetive influence 
of the atmosphere.”’ 

There is no difference in this respect be- 
tween one set of animals and another ; civil- 
ized and savage men, wild and domestic 
animals, must all be classed under the 
same category. Ino the human species a 
moreel of food is grasped by the front teeth 
of both jaws, which are each supplied with 
16 seotb, making 32 in all. Ia those animals 
which chew the cud, as they have only one 
row of teeth, t*e food is less firmly grasped 
by the jawa, and therefore it ismore neces- 
sary that it should be of a soft and pliable 
natare. By the assistance of the lips, aws, 
tongue and auxiliary muscles the food is 
conveyed into the cavity of the mouth, and 
by the aid of the tongue and lateral motion 
of the mouth it is placed bet ween the oppos- 
ing jews where it is masticated or ground 
to a proper consistence. But the action 
of the jaws in grinding the morse) 
introduced between them atthe same time 
elicits the compressing power of the mus- 
cles of the cheek upon the parotid gland, 
which is situated in man in front of the ear, 
and expels its secreted flaid, the saliva, into 
the mouth, to assist in communicating the 
nutritive matter. Besides this mechanical 
action there is, however, @ nervous sympa- 
thy called into operation. The masticated 
matter acts upon the tongue and adjacent 
parts, inducing a sympathy with the glands 
placed upon the tongue, and causes them to 
pour out their copious contents. 

The object of mastication or chewing is, 
therefore, to reduce the food to such a con- 
sistence as shall fit it for its reception and 
proper digestion in the stomach. This is 
well illustrated in the instance of animals 
which are not supplied with teeth. The im- 
portance of the proper grinding of the 
food, and of rendering it as soluable as 
possible, can be well appreciated by such 
individuals as have been the subject of in- 
digestion from the eructation of morsels of 































































.to remark that similar 


Tae following comparative table exhibgs 


Cuantxs R. Woon, V. 8. 
There is a pro mising two year old in the 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


The Qaality of Gay in Winter 
Feeding. 

Most farmers ship their best bay to mer- 
ket when prices are good, and retain the 
poorest grades for home feeding, and this 
policy produces the best results in the end. 
That is, ital@ways pays best to ship only 
the best of any farm prodacesto market, for 
in the event of a glut or a autplus of goods, 
the inferior grades will always be pashed to 
the wall, and sell sometimes for less than 
actual transportation charges. It bas been 
my fixed parpose for years, founded upon 
experience. to ship only fine qaality of prod. 
uceto market. It my products, whether of 
grain crops, dairy or fralt, will not pass in- 
epeetion as firstclass I consider it better 
policy to sell them to some nearby market 
which I can reach with a team, thus saving 
railroad teausportation, or to make use of 
them in other ways at home than to send 
them forth to some uncertain clty market. 
In the end [am in pocket. We raise our 
farm products for money, and we should 
endeavor to provide the best that money 
will bay. ; 

Batin the matter of wintering stock on 
the left-ovar hay, or the inferior grades 
that were not considered worthy of ship- 
ment, there is always the danger of uander- 
feeding the animals, and thus working 
harm indirectly. It goes without saying 
that there is less nourishment in a ton of 
inferior hay than in the same amount of 
firat-class, properly cured hay. Otherwise 
there would be nu special demand for 
the latter at higher prices than the 
former. Therefore if we give. the 
asnal quantity they will not get as much 
nourishment as if the bay were all first 
class. An allowance mast be made in the 
difference of the nourishing qualities, which 
must be made up in either larger quanti- 
ties of hay or more additional food. Stock 
can eat only a certain amount of hay with- 
out causing bloating, and I have found it 
mach more economical to increase the grain 
ration a littiethan the hay eupply. With 
the poor hey I mix enough braa to bring 
the nourishment of the ration up 
to about the eame standard as the 
game quality of bright, fall length 
timothy hey. In thie way the animals 
eecure as mach nourishment without adding 
any additional burden to their etomache, 
Feed cattle through the winter when they 
have }:ttle exercise with coarse, innutri- 
tious food, and they will in most cases gain 
slowly, and very often develop stomach 
troubles before the winter ie half over 
Tais danger must be avoided in every way 
possible, and one of tha chief causes is the 
quelity of the food we give tothe animals. 

Itlinois. W. E. EDWARDS 








Live Stock Notes. 


Bacause Southdown matton bas the hg - 
est reputation in England, mapy peopie 
an oposs that it is far superior to any of the 
other Downs, cr indeed any other breed in 
the quality and flavor of the meat. Bat the 
Southdowns of England are natives of the 
chalk districts or downs in the south and 
southeast of England, where they find and 
feed upon an herb’ g 3 not found in any other 
district, and the Farmers’ Gazette says that 
when they are removed to other localities 
their flash has no flavor superior to that of 
the other Downs kept in the same field and 
fed in the same way. Weare glad to know 
this, for we have thought our taste was in 
fault when we failed to find Southdown 
mutton better than some other that we had 
eaten. 


When the lambs are being fattened for 
market they should be separated while 
feeding, that they may have better food than 
the ewes or su sh lambs as are to be kept for 
breeding parposes. Tae latter should be 
well fed, bat with more bran and oats than 
corn meal, as the obj:ctis to make good 
growth rather than so fatten, while those 
to be siaughtered should have corn meal, 
glaten or linseed meal or a mixture of them, 
to induce them to eat as much as they can 
digest. lt would be better if the fattening 
stock, both old sheep and lambs could be 
keot in lots apart froc. the breeding stock, 
bat where this cannot be coaveniently done 
have a feediug place for the lambs with 
entrance too sm.ll for the old sheep. A 
movable fence or hurdie such as is much 
aeed in the old country to yard sheep upon 
tarnoips should be more frequently kept on 
hand and ueed here by farmers. 

The priza-winniog sheep at the Oatario 
Live Stock show were all purchased by one 
company. The reports from the foremen 
who cut them up, report that the quality of 
meat was first class, but there was a waste 
of from one-third to 45 per cent. in the fat 
that bad to be trimmed off before it could 
be retailed. This either caused loss or 
made retail price too high for larger class 
of buyers, and even objectionable to the 
richer class. Those who fatten matton for 
market should remember thie, that buyers 
are not wiliing to pay for the extra amount 
of fat that it takes to makea prize winner 
at a show, and possibly we may reach the 
point by and by where the jadges will be 
able tu say that too much fat on an ani- 
mal, be it sheep or someth ‘ng else, will dis- 
qualify it as much ase would an absence of 
fat, from being considered for priz3. To- 
day, breeding animels and fowl get premi- 
ams because they are so fat as to be entirely 
unfit for breeding purposes, and animals 
for slaughter win them bacause they are so 
fat that people will not buy them unless 
about one-third of their weight is cut off to 
be sold torendering establishments or the 
fertilizar mauufactarers. Oar people bave 
got so that they care little for fat meat ex- 
eepting in pork, and some are kicking 
azeinst that. 

Of the several breeds of fat sheep at thi 
teat, reports were much alike, bat we con- 
dense them. Coteeold, not too much syet, 
but too moch fet on back, good flesby 
eheev. Leicester, a little leaner, reasona- 
bly fleshy and suet aboat right. Lincoln, 
lean meat good, but fat too thick on the 
back and euet too heavy. Dorset, good re- 
tail lamb, but too heavy in she forequarter 
to suit retailers. Shropshire, nice sheep in 
all parte, bat flesh not of the best quality. 
Southdown, very thick and fat, lack of 
fiesh (lean meat is meant), but what there is 
is of exceedingly good quality. Altogether 
too macb suet. Saffolk, very fall of flesh, 
not of as good a quality as Southdown, but 
not.too much suet. 

It would seem to us that the Leicester 
makes one of the best mutton sheep for 
retailer and buyer, with Ootewold and 
Lineoln following closely when pot made 
too fat, while Shropshire and Saffolk are 
not of first quality in lean meat, and 
Southdown has not lean meat enough and 
Dorset lacks weight in hind quarters. 
Possibly different food or systems of feed- 
ing would change this, or judicious sross 
breeding might result in better quality. We 
know that a cross of Cotswold and South- 
down m-kes good muitonor lamb, though 
too heavy feeding will make it too fat to 
gulf most of buyers, and the late Joseph 








Harris used to say that a cross of Cotewold 
on Merino made a first-class mutton sheep. 
Shropsbire on Southdown or its grades 
might give a well-formed sheep, with leap 
meat in good proportina to fat, and of the 
Southdown quelity. The Hampehire downs 
were apparently not represented, yet from 
specimens we have seen we think they 
ought to be near the first rank as matton 
sheep, being of good form, heavy in hind 
quarters, broad in the loin and deep in the 
breast, maturiug early and usually being 
heavy milkere, thus raising good lambe. 
We think those locking for mutton sbeep 
should not forget to examine the Hamp- 
shire. 


Secretary Coburn of the Kansas Board of 
Agricaltare is correct io saying that the 
“Tamworth hoge are a siab-sided, long- 
leaged, big-headed, lardiess, anlovely, red 
rasty or sandy, half-olviizad sort from Eng- 
land. They cut no appreciable figure what- 
ever in the pork production of the Uaited 
Ssates.” Bat wedo not agree with his 
statement that the small Yorkshire so 
nearly resemble what Americans have 
known as Soffvik thatan expert is unable 
to tell one from the other.” We think we 
could distinguish them rods away, if they 
were as we have seen them. The Saffolk as 
we know them were almost free: from bris- 
tles, so that if they had not shade their thin 
ekin would barn in the sun almost as 
quickly asa baby’s, while the Yorkshices 
are thicker skinned and with heavy thick 
bristles. We have thought the small York- 
shire might have been or'ginated by cross 
ing a large Yorkshire on the Soffolk or 
Prince Aloert breeds, or it may have been 
that what the secretary knows as Soffolk 
had a cross of either Yorkehire or Chester 
White to give them more bristles and a 
more vigorous conetitation, or perhaps of 
the Victorias. We speak of the Saffolksas 
we knew them some 40 years ago, when par 
father bredthem and discarded them be- 
cause of the sunburned backs even when 
ranning in the orchard, and because they 
were not as vigorous or as prolifie as the 
Chester Whites. 


Col. John F. Hobbs gives the following 
figures in a Jate pumber of the National 
Provisioner: Daring the year ending Mareb 
1, 1900, the Western factories produced 
794,000.000 pounds of lard from hoge yield: 
ing 2,898,000,000 pounds of green pork. 
They pald for these hoge in cash the sam of 
$212,000,000. The total number of hogs 
packed daring the year was 22,200,821. 
against 23,651,695 the year before. Their 
live weight was 5,175,253,000 pounds, They 
made 3,692 595,000 pounds of meats and 
lards. At she abdattoirs in Chicago, Kan- 
eas City, St. Louis and Omaba they &k lied 
in the year 3,786,000 cattle, costing $170,- 
000,000, which, at an average of 700 pounds 
each would make 2,640,200,000 pounds of 
beef. To this must be added the emoant 
killed at St. Joseph and other Western 
packing points, and the eatilo and hogs 
killed by farmers and country butchers, of 
which no record is kept. 





Michigan Bees suger. 

The Supreme Coart decision invalidating 
the beet sagar bouaty law of 1897 does not 
vacate existing contracts between farmers 
and beet sugar factory owners, and does not 
confiscate the ground on which the beete 
are grown. 

The Legislature of 1897, acting in good 
faith, passed the law to encourage the up- 
building of the beet sugar iodustry in this 
State. Whether the bill was supported by 
interested parties or otherwise, the fact 
remains that the bill was fevorably re- 
ported, passed by the Legislature, and 
signed by @ »wernor Pingree in the interest 
of the farmers. It was not anticipated 
that the industry would assume gigantic 
proportions intwo years, and call for a 
gratuity of nearly $400,000 in that time at 
the rate of only one cent a pound for the 
manufactured prodact, bat it did. Tae in- 
fant of 1897 became a fall-fledged adult in 
two yeare, and ite demands, based on the 
seven-year law, threatened to absorb the 
major partof the revenues of the State. 
The situation presented was not at ail in- 
epiriting, tor it threatened to consume all 
the taxes of the State. 

The Legislature of 1899 perceived that the 
sugar industry was self supporting, and 
that body fiddied the appropriation bills s0 
ac to raise the question of constitutionality 
that wae not raised in the first instance, 
becaure nearly everybody in the State was 
willing to pay something to aid the indas- 
try. The cost of the industry, so far as 
the same is represented by the bounty 
tex, was borne very largely by the 
cities, Detroit alone contributing at leest 
one-third of the entire amount and 
receiving no compensating return what 
ever, nut even by way of redaction 
in the price of the sugar. The in- 
validating of the law is a boon to the 
great body of texpayers, and, ipasmuch as 
it does not teke any right from any invested 
interest, deprive anybody of p:‘operty, im- 
pair the obligation of any contract, destroy 
Ge ompetition, uphold a trust, threaten the 
reward of honest toil, despoil aapital of ite 
earning power, curteil the produetiveness of 
the soil, close a market for farm produce or 
increase the price of sugar, it will be ani- 
versally commended. 

The familiar principles of law spoken of 
by lawyers ae * ultra vires ” applies in this 
case with nicety—the Legislature lacked 
the necessary power to bind the State asa 
party tothe law. The factory owners are 
entitled to moral sympathy, but not to 
money subsidy. 

The decision of the court wae en stronaly 


“The Best is 


the Cheapest.” 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good food gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease is naturally the 
best and cheapest. Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine money can bay, because 
it cures when all others fail. 
Poor Health —“‘Had poor health for 
years, pains in shoulders, back and hips, 
with constant headache, nervousness and 
no appetite. Used Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
gained strength and can work hard all 
day; eat heartily and sleep well. I took 
: because it helped my husband to whom 
gave strength.”’ Mrs. E. J. 
Hoose Lake, Minn. - — 












Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
enly cathartic to take with ‘s reanariiiea 
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foreshadowed by the decision voiding the 
MeLeod municipal ownership law that 
nobody anticipated any other result, except- 
log possibly the factory owners, who hoped 
thet a constraction of the conetitution would 
be made in their fevor by the vigilant jadges 
of the Sapreme Coart.—Detroit Journal. 





Irrigation in the East. 


The Office of Experiment Stations of the 
Uaited States D -vartment of Agricaltare 
will soon iesue Balletin No. 87, entitled 
**Terigation in Nae Jersey.”” It was pre- 
pared by Prof. E B. Voorhees of the New 
Jersey Experiments Station and describes 
hie experiments in irrigation for 1899. 

It is generally thought that the necessity 
for irrigation in the United States exists 
only in the region west of the Mississippi 
river, bat repeated crop failures in the E set 
and successful farming in the West havc 
called attention to the importance of con- 
trolling the moistare of soile rather than 
ecoepting the conditions as they exiet. Pro- 
fessor Voorhees estimates the loss to the 
bay crop of New Jareey feom the drought 
in Mey and early Jane, 1899, at $1,500,000, 
while small fruits and vegetables were even 
more seriously affected. 

To show the frequency of such droughts 
at that of 1899, the balletin cites the rainfall 
records of Pailadelphia: ‘The rainfell 
records in Pailadelphie from 1825 to 1895, 
70 years, show that in 88 per cent. of the 
years there was a deficiency of over one 
inch for one month, or that in 62 years out 
of the 70 there was one month in the grow- 
ing seacon from Aprilto August in which 
sucha marked deficiency occurred as to 
cause a serious shortage of crop, and that 


which the deficiency extended throughout 
two months, while in 21 years it extended 
throughout three months, or in 30 per cent 
of the years included in this record there 
were three months during the growing 
period in which the average ratpfall, was 
deficient one inch or more. * 

** It is thas observed that a wide serien of 
crops would be likely to suffer in more than 
one-half of the years for which the record is 
available, while a still larger number wou'd 
suffer in nearly one-third of the years, for it 
must be remembered that even a slight 
deficiency in one mocth may result in seriou: 
radaction in yield and consequent lose if it 
occurs at a time when the crop is making its 
largest deve lopment.”’ 

The experiments condacte! by Professor 
Voorhees and reported in thie bulletin were 
for the purpose of determining whether 
irrigation during these short periods o! 
drought would result in soffisient inerease 
of yield to pay for the worke necessary to 
obtain the supply of water. The teste were 
made on small fraits. Oserefal reco-ds wer+ 
kept of the yields of plate which received 
identical treatment, except that some were 
irrigated and others were not. 

The yields of the irrigated plauts over and 
above those not irrigated were asfollows: 
Blackberries, 1038 quarte per acre, worth 
$93 42; raepbderries, 329 querts per acre, 
worth $32 90; currante, 852 quarts, per acre, 
worth $85.20. The increase in yield would 
not be so marked every year as in 1899, as 
the drought of that year was exceptional. 

The bulletin contains detailed deserip- 
tions and siatem ante of cost for a namber of 
small irrigation plants ia New J stsey. All 
of these are pumping plants. The cost of 
plants large enough to suoply ten acres of 
small fraite and garden crops has varied 
from $230 to $500. Racords for the retarns 
from these placts have not been kept, bat 
theowners are all satisfied that their in- 
stallation has been very profitable, and fo 
nearly every instance have stated that they 
have made the cost of the plant in the in- 
creased crops the first year. 

So far as climatic conditions are con- 
cerned, New Jersey may be considered 
typical of the whole eastern half of the 
Uaited States. Judging from the results 
reported in this bulletin there is no quea- 
tion but that irrigatioa for fruits and mar- 
ket gardens even in regions of abundant 
ra nfall is a profitable undertaking. 

The work in Now Jereey isa part of an 
investigation of the problems of irrigation 
now belog carried on by the «fice of ex- 
oeriment stations in different regions of the 
United States. Owing to the greater im- 
portance of irrigation in the West, where 
ferming is impossible without its aid, the 
greater part of the work is being done there, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. being its headquarters. 
The results in New Jersey show thas no 
azent of agriculture or hersicaiture is more 
¢ff-otive than water, applied when needed, 
and that the Eastern farmer can well aff ord 
to pay more attention to the subject. 
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Different Feed for the Pigs. 


Taere ie no farm animal which will take 
to a greater variety of food than the pig, 
end it is possible to starve the creatare into 
eating almost anything on the farm. Nearly 
all the waste of the farm ean be atilized in 
thie way. It is because of this remarkable 
adaptability to different foods that farmers 
in the past dropped into the habit of feedir g 
sour swill tothe swine. It wae the casiest 
way to get rid of the waste, and as the pigs 
would eat sour swill as well as sweet, it was 
ↄas lox to collect the slops and keep them. 
indefinitely. . Of course the progressive 
tarmer who raises pigs for market todsy 
does not feed sour swilltothem. His food 
‘g selected with nearly as mach care as for 
the cows and sheep, and the pig shows It all 





for the same period there were 39 years in|. 


inampler girth, sweeter and juicier pork 
and better bealth. 

Clover and corn hsve become standard 
foods for the pic, and they mate a com- 
bination that is hard to beat. Bat it is not 
always desirable to feed them exelasively 
on these, and sometimes it may be even 
necessary to make them of only secondary 
importance in the seheme of feeding. Corn 
mey not do well on the land, or a bad sea- 
eon may have injared it, and the clover may 
bave ran out and the new fisld failed to 
eatoh well. Oorn and clover moreover do 
not contala all of the food elements essen- 
tiel tothe growth and development of a 
PD g ard other foods are really required to 
make the ration complete. Clover is good 
and eo is corp, but in addition to these we 
should have some pease, bran, roots, fruit and 
milk to give tu the animals. Thesegiven in 
the proper proportions ara bound to pro- 
duce excellent resalts Barley meal isa 
food that greatly improves the quality of 
the pork, and in fiosteshing off pigs for the 
market there is nothing in the world su- 
pericr toit. Taenthed fferent root crops 
keep the systems of the pigs in good eon- 
dition, add a certain flavor to the pork, and 
otherwise prove of the greatest value. We 
certainly cannot neglect the roots any more 
than we can the clover or corn. Salt, ashe 
aod charcoal are also needed to correct any 
digestive troubles, and to keep the system 
in proper working condition. Lat the food 
b3as varied as possible, and the pigs wil 
respond so readily that in theend we will 
realize more profits. The motto isto keep 
them growing couostantly, and this can te 
done oy watching their diet daily. 

Ohio. E. P. SmitTH 


The New Yors Markets. 
Ganerally a pleotifal supply of vege- 
tables, bat too much poor stock from Los 
being weil grown, well assorted or prop- 
erly handled. Thies makes prices cover e 
wide range, with often not much at best 
cates. Long Island potatoes sell well at 
$1.50 to $175 a barrel. State and Western 
at $1.25 to $1.62 for 180 pounds. Jersey per 
barrel $1.12 to $137 for round and $1 to 
$112 for long. Sweet potatoes in light 
reovlpst, but with small demand. Vinelands 
$150 to $2.25 a barrel, and cther Jersey 
$1.25 to $1.75. Southern yellow or red $1 tu 
$1.25. Oalons in mode.ate supply with fai: 
demand for choice, others dull. Con- 
necticut and Long Island barrels $3 to $4 
for white, $1.25 to $150 for yellow or rea. 
Orange County bags, white $1.50 to $3. 
yellow $1 to $1.50 and red $1 to $125 Siate 
avd Wc etern per 150 pounds, redor yellow, 
$1 25 so $1 50, wn'te piczling per barrel §3 
tu $4.50. Bsete 75 cents to $1 a Darre, 
washed carrcts the same, and unwasned 50 
to 75 cente, with parsnios tha same. Rav- 
sian turnips 60 to 76 cents tor Jersey, and 
75 to 80 cents for Canada. 

Cabpagee 11 goou supply at $225 to $3 50 
per 100. Caaiifluowers mosily poor 50 cen. 6 
to $2 50 a barrel, and sprouts 4 to 8 cents a 
quest. Cacumbers $3to $7 a Darre!, some 
fcom Florida 50 cents to $1 50 a craze. Cel- 
erp from 10 to 40 cents adczsn- Ezg plants 
$1 to $3 a barrei. Tumatoes 25 tu 75 cents a 
bachei for J sreey and up river, $1 so $2 for 
two basket carrier. Latiuoo 50 cents to $1 
abarrel. Peppers per barrei 50 cents to $1 
f rlong and 25to0 75 cents for ballnove. 
Virginia green peas 75 cents to $1.50 a bas- 
get. S:ring beans su poor most of them 
will not bring the freight. Virginia wex 
and green 25 cents to $1 25 a basket, OCaro- 
lina 26 to 50 cents, Lima beans $1 to $1 50a 
bag for potato ana 50 cents to $1 for flat. 
8q.iash dull at 50t0 60 cents a barrel for 
Merrow and 75 cents for Habbard, with 
pumpkins 40 to 60 cen’ 

Apples arein liberi receipt, bat fancy 
frais ie held ficm, some red fail sorts $2 50 to 
$3 50, King $3 to $350 for fancy Northern 
and $2 to $3 for Siate. Snow from $1.75 to 
$3 50, Spy $1.50 to $2.50, Ben Davis $1.50 to 
$2.25, Balawin $125 to $175, Greeninges, 
fancy N -rthern, $2 so $2.25 and Ssate $1.50 
to $2, Pound 3 weets $1 75 to $2 25. Inferior 
lots 75 ceute to $1 25. Pears in large supply, 
and light demand fore cheap sorts, but fancy 
table frait in demand. Fancy Boston 
Bartlette $2 25 to $275a bushel box, and 
S-okels $2 co $3.50, with State at $1 to $2 25 
O.dinary varieties from Boston $1 to $32. 
Bose per barrel $2 50 to $3 50, Sheldon $1.50 
tn $2 50, Lawrence $150 to §3, Kifer $1 to 
$2 and common eorts 75 cente'to $1. Some 
prime qainces bring $2.25 to $250 a barrel, 
bat moss go from $1 50 to $2 
Western Noc York grapes, Dalaware, 10- 
basket case, $1.25 to $1 50, small baskets 10 


to 15 gents, Niegara 75 cents to $1 a case, 9 
to 12 eents pooy caskets. Ostaeba baskets 
9 to 10 cents. Coneord 8 to 9 cants sme"! 
ba kes, 10 so 12 cents for iarge aud 6) to 85 
cente for caer. Balk stock, per 100 vouna , 
Ul nton and Dalaqare $2 to $2.50, Niegace 
$1 40 to $1 75 aadjbiack $1 to $140 Cran- 
berries in moderate demand. sum: late 

lerze favoy Oape Ood oving $650 «a 
berrel, large fair to god $550 to $6 25 

Usual sorts, taney derk, $6 to $6.25. meuam 
$5.50 to $5 75, erates $175 to $225. J reev 
parrels $5 .v $5 50 and crates $1 50 to $1.75. 


——In lithographic pciuting siomiaam plates 
are fact taking the piace of ston» a¢ printing 
eurtaces. The stone is, of course, aiways 
worked flat, while the thin aluminum plete may 
be bent around a cylinder and consequently 
worsed much more rapidly tn a printing press. 

——Beds are comparatively scarce in Russia 
and maby well-:0-do houses are still onprovided 
with them. Peasants sleep on the topes of thrir 
ovens; middie-siass people and servants rol 
themselves up ia sheepskios and lie down ne F 
stoves; soldiers rest upon wooden cots witho ¢ 
bedding, aud itis only within the last few yes » 











YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





BOBSBY’'S QUESTION. 
Why are you aleave awake «0 wide, 
O Iittle gold moon on high? 
I’ve twisted mv ‘ thinker” from side to side, 
Yet it never will tell me why! 


The world is quiet at night I know, 
The hollyboeks droop their heads, 

And the botterfilas nod se away they go 
To sleep in their leafy beds. 


But you are slways awske,old fellow, 
And so is each tiny star; 

Ano you're jast as pretty and soft and yellow 
As the little buttercaps are. 


I guese God knows how little boys creep 
Avd tumbie and toss about, 

Wren mother save, * Boddy,go right to sleep! 
And thep blows the candle oa’. 


Perbaps he thinks we'd be ‘fraié of things, 
Alone in the dark old night, 
And so be’s made a candle on wings 
And never biows ont the light! 
—Altee Garland Steele. 


The Little White Kittea. 


There wae once a dear little kitten whose tiry 
Oink paws were as soft as velvet. and whose 
silky far was 2s pure white as the fisecy, floating 
cloués whieh go sailing over the biue sky in the 
sammer tive. 

This little kitten lived with ite black and white 
mother and two small black brothers away up on 
the bayloft in a bie barn. The small black 
brothers and the little white kitten led a merry 
"fe together. The old dlaox and white mother 
@ .t loved them dearly, an% the wonder is that 
6 © didn’t wear her rough o'd tongue all out try- 
ise to Keep them clean. 

She ured to teli the cther cats whom she met 
on the back fences, and who used to visit to- 
gether in a friendly way before they began their 
evening concerts, that, for her part, she wanted 
to knoe that her children were cleap, whether 
they were biack or white. 

Ose night a minister’s gray cat came to one 
of the back fence concorts, and sbe and the 
black and white cat talked aboot their children. 
The micistes’s eat th ought it was a shame te 
seep canning little kittens hidden away in a hay- 
lott, because little bogs and girlie were good to 
wittens, and liked to play with them. she said 
ver kittens had a eosey bed back of the stove lp 

he kitehep, and the minieter’s seven children 
were very fond of tbem. The biack and white 
“at shook her head slowly, and told the minis- 
ter’s cat that ehe had rather not bave her cun- 
olpg, round, fat kittens handled by any minir- 
tes’s children in the lend; but just then they 
heard a fow very long musical me-ows, indicating 
that the concert bad begun, and they must take 
treir places and sing tco. 

Sometimes, when the old Disck and white 
motber cat was at home in the hayloft with the 
twoemall black brothers and the little white 
citten, she wae 80 very proud of her family that 
ehe acted quite silly. She used to get up and 
weik around among them, purriag loudly all the 
time. At other times she would lite still and 
wateh them play, and think they were wonder- 
fully smart because they used to chase their own 
tails round and round. 

The little white Ritten had a saucy habit of 
running up to her mother and eticking her cold 
pink nose right in her mother’s face. Thies 
always made the old Diack and white mother cat 
ener g*, and then the little waite kitten would 
scamper away and Diay with wisps of hay. 

At leet there came a time when the small black 
brothers were left alone iu the hayloft, because 
a very sad sccident happened when the old Diack 
end white mother cat was away catebing mic-. 

The bera in which t1is happy family lived was 
a doctor’s Darn, and the three kittens had often 











doors and come in, and take the doctor’s car 
riage out into the barnyard, but as their nest was 
aways back on the bayloft, they had never vent- 
ured near enough to the edge to see what was 
going op. One day, however, when tney bad 
arown very tired of chasing their own taille and 
scrambling about in the hay, they crept very 
carefully to the edge of the lof’, and peeped into 
the barn below. If the doctor’s boy had glanced 
ap thea he would bave been very much surprised 
‘0 see the three Uttio kittens watehing him, but 
he didn’t look up nor look around at all, and that 
te why he dicn’t see the poor little white kitten 
when she fell from the loft right down into the 
doctor’s carriage 

Tne poor Uttle white kitten mewed and 
mewed and mewed, but the doctor’se boy didn’t 
hear it; and justes soon as the restl ss horses 
were bitched to the carriage, the doctor himself 
came and jamped in, and away they drove. 

Qa and on and on they went, farther and 
tarther from the coeey home and the small black 
brotbers. The poor little kitter, curled into a 
oit:fal white Dall of downy fur iu tbe bottom of 
the carriage, wae too frightened to think or stir; 
but, when the carriage stopped at last, and the 
doctor got out and tied his horses, tne little 
white kitten ventured to loox arouno. Then she 
gave a mighty jamp, and followed the doctor 
with cunning littie leaps and springs to the door 
of a large white house. 

The doctor was so big, and altogether *o im- 
portant a person, that he didoa’s know there was 
a little white citten at his heels; and, when the 
Ocor opened and the doctor went inside, in went 
tbe kitten too. 

Lying on a snowy cot, in one of the prettiest 
roome in the beautifal home, was the doctor's 
tay patient. Putting his medicine case on a 
low chair by the beaside, the doctor stood for a 
fow momente loouing thoughtfally at the pale 
oaby face and talking in low tones to the chilc’. 
apzious mother. 

In the meantime the little white kitten wae 
tying to balance ite emall seifon the dignified 
Goctor’s medicine case. It was then that the large 
@ eyes opened, and for the first time in many 
a long day the etiliness of the pretty room was 
broken by the laugh of a cbild. 

Te-may be that Janet‘’e curly dark bair re- 
mioded the little white kitten. of the two small 
black brothers in the hayloft; but however that 
may be, the gitten with the tiny pink paws snd 
the ehildi with the tiny pale baby face from that 
ime on were the beet of friends, and ae Janet 
grew better avery day thereafter she named the 
pitten ‘ Medicine,”? because, so she said, the 
little white kitten cured her. 

And no one ever knew where the little white 
kitten came trom.—Madge Fox,in Our Animal 


beard tre doctor’s boy open the dig outside |, 





HISTORICAL. 





——O0e duty of the women of the 014-1; 
bousenold was the ploking of * 


Por balf a century nearly all New Eaglana 
houses were cottages. Many had thatehea 
roofs. Seaside towns set aside for pudiic use 
certain reedy lote between salt marsh and low 
water mark, where thatei could be freely cut. 
The catted chimneys were of logs plastered with 
clay or platted, that is, made of reeds and 
mortar,and as wood and bay were stacked in 
the streets, all the early towns suffered much 
trom fires, anc soon laws were passed forbidding 
the Doildiag of these unsafe chimneys. As brick 
was imprted and made, and stone was qasrried, 
there was certainly no need to use such danger- 
filled materials. 

——Ltfayette, returning to Fravce after bis 
visit to this country, sent as a present to Wash- 
ington & peck of troublesome biocded bounds 
hoge and savage enough to attack a wild boar. 
Independent bia Valcen went into the kitchen 
and ran away with a smoking fat ham cooked to 
a turn for a dinner party that was serving. Gen. 
eral Wasbington, like a man, lavgted at the mis- 
bap. Lady Wasbipgton did not. But the bhunt- 
ing Gays, a8 wellacthe dancing, were over for 
Wasbingtop. The last hunt wasin1785. The 
dogs were sold; the kennel abolished. A deer 
park was established on the water fiont. The 
presidential daye arrived. 

——Oomparatively little jswelry was worn by 
the early people of the United States. A few 
men bad gold or silver sieeve buttons, a few 
women bad bracelets or lockets, nearly all of 
any socis! standing bad rings, which were chiefly 
mourning rings. As these gloomy ornaments 
were given to all the chief mourners at funerals, 
itesn be seen that aman of large family con- 
nections, or of prominent social standing, might 
acquire a great many of them. The minister ana 
doctor usually bad a ring at every faneral they 
attended. It was told of an old Sslem doctor, 
who died in 1768, tbat be bad a tankard full of 
mourning rings whieh he had secured at fu- 
nerals. Men sometimes wore thumbrings, which 
—_ no queerer than the fact that they carried 
mi 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


ooo KbvOry Moment Of worry weakeos the soul 
for its datly co’ bat.— Anna Robertson Brown. 
----Prayer pulis the rope Delow and the great 
bell rings sbove in the ears of Gd.—Spurgeon. 
.... Ovn z tion is ever a raaning Oght with the 
ape and the tiger that Jurk ia man.— John Fiske, 
. When you want to lead any oae to Jesus, 
remember you must point, and take care not to 
stand in the way yourself. 


-o--By all that we morally admire, we are 
practically bouod. To discera an excellence is 
to receive a trust.— James Martineau. 

.... To love God is our bappiness, to trast in 
bim is our repose, to surrender ourselves entirely 
to his will is our strength.—Ohbarles Beard. 

. Whatever our darkness, God is in it; and 
throug faith in big, if we bave not light at 
once, we have peace.—-William Mountfora. 

.... We Can liveso nobly, not in despite of the 
gteat sorrows and Dereavem=snts, bat because of 
them, that our lives shall be a gospel, though 
we can never write or frame one with our lips. — 
Robert Ooliyer. 

-e-- NWO man, woman or child can tell what may 
grow out of their preseot fidelity. Perhaps it 
may be our chief jadgment in the other world to 
learn how much has grown out of our anfaithful- 
ness.—W. H. Onanning 

---- L008 into these details of daily duty—these 
difficultier, these sel’-1¢ n'als,—and you will fod 
that every one of these lesser crosses, if faith- 
fally *‘ endured,” faitbfolly taken up and carried, 
not only helps to bring the crown of life, but 
iteelf changes lasensibly from a cross to & crown. 
—Brooke Herforé. 

oooe WO things are implied by the fact thet we 
are here, spiritual beings, in God’s world: first, 
that we are able to see that which is deeper 
than what we see; and, second, thet, since God 
is helping our visior, the deeper it is end the 
Detter it is,e0 mach che more can we confide tn 
it. The vision whieh without him answering 
might be visionary, with him answering is what 
we call faith.—__Henry Wilder Foote. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


@. Superb Edition, Reautifally Il!ustrated, 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on all 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
cect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘‘My Oat Ton,” “A Oat 

” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Suppliteda,” * Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
lees Oat,” “ A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “A 
Sospital Oat,” are all interestiug tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Kidge Farms Oompany. 

“No author corld be more justified in speaking om 
his se'ected topic, as one having authority, than ie 
Mr. James in appearine as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens e’ 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book containe 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu) aai- 
main.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire to 
do be’ter than he has done. Altogether the prospec- 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest- 
ing reading.”—Country Gentleman Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats will And much that 
is interesting avd instractivein this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ It seems to usa book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to rvad.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“It isa usefal volame, both for the owners of the 
apgoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 
tally illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 
** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illuetrated.’’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two diferent bindings, price $3 and $1.25, ost 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


JAME*C BROTHERS, Publichers, 
2390 Washingtem “treet Resten, Mass 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Points. 


Some of the dealers in eggs carefully 
assort out such as are uniform in siz3 and 
color, and place them in a separate lot, for 
which theyask, and easily obtain, a price 
four or five cents a dozen greater than they 
do for othere that may have come in the 
same lot and that are ¢qually fresb, and 
some of them quite as large, though as a lot 
shey are of all sizes and all shades of color 
We do pot blame them for this, as they 
know that some of their customers are glad 
to pay the extra price for the selected 
uniform lot. Whet we wonder at is that 
she producer does not do the aseorting when 
he can,and get the exira price for the fancy 
egas. in Boston it isthe dark brown eggs 
shat bring the best price, while New York 
demandsa pure white shell. We do not 
think there jis any difference in flavor or 
nutrient qualities that depends upon or va- 
ries with she color of shell, bat if we were 
in the business of producing egge for mar. 
ket we would try to have such as the mar- 
ket demanded, even if we .had to change 
from our favorite breed and take up 
another. 

The poultry keeper who is limited to 
amall yards for his towl seldom succveds 
weil in buying farn-raised ehickens to fill 
hispens. The unusual confinement ecems 
to be irksome to them. We mean such as 
are raised where they have free range, 
which not all have on farms in this section. 
Kach year the number of farmers who keep 
their hens in yards is increasing, and when 
we read, as we often do in some Western or 
Southern papers, of the trouble from the 
bens scratching vegetable and flower gar- 
dens, picking fruit, sollirg the feed in the 
parn and the tools in the shed, and stealing 
their nests to bring out late chickens when 
they do not want to care for them, we won- 
der that any one will kxep them who cannot 
fence them into a yard where they will do 
noharm. We have known people to let 
their hogs ran about the dooryards and 
roads, and we would about as soon have 
shem there as the hens. 





Poultry manure is eaid to contain 87 
pounds of nitrogen, 47 pounds of lime, 41 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 24 pounds of 
potash in a ton, while cow manure has 
only nine pounds of nitrogen, six pounds of 
lime, five pounds of phosphoric acid and 
seven pounds of potash inaton. One can 
easily see how mach strength would be 
increased by adding a few barrels of the 
droppings from she poultry house toa heap 
of cow manure. Bat the increase in strength 
isnot all. The cow manure has so much 
water and so little nitrogen that it decom- 
poses slowly, while the hen manure fer- 
ments very rapidly, and needs something to 
absorb thefree nitrozen that results from 
the process. We know of no better way for 
the farmer to use the manare from the hen- 
house than to put it with the cow manure 
at the rate of about one barrel of the first to 
a horse load of the other. The improve- 
ment in quality and condition of both qill 
well repay she trouble of mixing, as it helps 
to bring all the elements to a solable con- 
dition. 


We have a very favorable opinion of the 
kaffr cornas a poultry feed, although we 
bave never seen it growing or tested the 
grain for poultry. Bat the analysis of it 
shows a good food for growing chickens, 
and the size of the kernel, scarcely larger 
than plump wheat, would make it as well 
adapted to small chickens as cracked corn. 
Then its habit of growth, the kernels being 
on the top of the stalk where the tassel is 
in Indian corn, would enable one to cut 
them off and save the fodder, while a 
handful of the tops thrown into the hen- 
yard would keep hens and chickens busy a 
long time in scratching it over, threshing it 
out and picking up the grain, so that they 
would get the exercise they need and get 
their dinner only as they earned it. We 
hope our poultry keeping friends will give 
itatrial. The Kaffir corn does not grow as 
much fodder to the acre as Indian corn bat 
it is ssid to be equally good for, atoox feed. 
ing, and perhaps better. We have tried 
buck wheat and turnip seed as poultry food. 
letting the hens thresh them out for 
themselves, and the turnip seed was like 
giving the children beechnate. They kept 
busy and well amused for a long time with 
out.eating enough to bart them at all. 


We find the following in some of our ex- 
changes without credit to the paper in 
which it originally appeared, but it is too 
good a story not to be kept in circulation: 
“ Davia Hodges of Blodgett’s Mills, N. Y., 
reports that last year he kept 115 White 
Rock heng and five cows. From the hens 
he made $182.24, from the cows $148 60. 
The money invested was much greater with 
the cows than with the hens, and the feed 
for the cows cost the most. In figuring the 
above he did not count what was used in 
the family or on the farm. This year be 
will go heavier in poultry and keep fewer 
cows. Hesays he will build new houses 
and give his fowls more care, and he will 
keep a correct record of expenses as well as 
income. It would be well if more farmers 
kept a record of their poultry. They would 
soon gay more attention to the poultry 
businegs.”’ 


At the Canadian Central Experiment 
Farm, they tested the laying qualities of old 
hens, young hens and pullets from Dee. 1 to 
June 30, with the fcllowing results: Of 
hens three years old or morse, 12 white Les- 
horns produced 591 : gze, 454 eggs each as 21 
@verage; 10 Barred Plymoath Rocks 555 
egge, or 554 each; seven colored Dorking, 
342 eggs, about 49 each, and seven Black 
Minorcae 493 egge, or nearly 703 each. 
Average for she old hens about 51 eggs each. 

For hens one year old 11 White Leghorns 
&4ve 611 eggs and (11 B P. Rucks 558 eggs 
40 average forj:yearling hevs of about 53 
€gz8 each. For pullets 8 B. P. Rooke 
batched April 30 and May 24 gave 700 eggs, 
8 Wh. Leghorns, hatehea Jane 11, 605 
e24a,;8 W. P. Rocks, April 25 and May 9, 
560 eggs; 8 Br. Leghorne, May 17, 528 egge. 
ð Bl. Minorcas, May 9 and 26, 452 eggs; 8 
Lb). Langshans, May and early Jane, 329 
fegs. This is about an average of 66 eggs 
for the 48 pallets, with the B. P. Rocks at 
the head, with an average of 874 eggs each, 
‘hough not hatched earlier than the Leg: 
Lorne oras early as Wh. P. Rocks. The 
pallets ate more food than the old hens, as 
the latter got too fat if given the same 
amount, Eggsfrom old hens were four 
Ounces heavier to the dozen than those 
from pullets for the Wh. Leghorn, and five 
ounves on the others. They reached the 
‘ollowing conclusions from the test: 

1. The pullets laid more eggs than either 
old or yearling hens, except in the case of 
seven old Black Minorca hens. 

2. The eggs of the older hens were larger, 
and, in consequence, worth more. 

3. The laying of more eggs by the seven 
Biack Minorea old hens than by eight 
bullets of the same breed goes to show that 
‘he conclusion that the hene of the Mediter- 
Tanean classes are good layers up to three 








years of age, inclasive, is warranted in 
thie case. 

4. Ifegae were sold by weight, the larger 
epge of the older hens would b 

— would be most iu 

5 The late May and middle of Jane 
hatohed Langshan pullets did not lay ba’ 
Qs wany egge as the sams number of earlier 
hatched Barred Plymouth R ek pullete 
There can be but one deduction, and that is 
to have the pullets of the Asiatic and Amer- 
foan breeds hetohed as early as P deeible 





The Farm Pouitw y- 


Although many make a specialty of poul- 
try, and devote their time exclasively to the 
birde, I teel convinced that the farm is the 
proper place for poultry raising, and that 
more Gan be accomplished in this way than 
on poultry places where nothing else is 
attempted. The latter is like putti: g all 
your egge inone basket, while the former 
is like throwing s sheet anchor to the wind- 
ward for a violent gale. Some day the 
poultry will fail ue, and then if we are de- 
pending upon them exclusively we become 
bankrupt. But the farmer who raises 
enough food for his own table hasa few 
Digs for market, a few cows for milk and 
batter, and a horse to do general work, with 
hay and corn to feed him on, ie not totally 
et when a bad season for pcoliry oc mes 
He can weather the storm, and if he owns 
his own farm he is not likely to abandon 
the work simply because one season has 
proved disastrous. . 

More than this, the farm seems to be the 
natural place for the poultry because every 
crop we raise contributes directly or in- 
directly to their eapport. You cannot raise 
corn or hay for the cattle or horses without 
producing a large amount of waste prod- 
uct which the hens alone can eat and profit 
thereby. The seeds of the grass, the waste 
ofthe cornfield, and the broken heads of 
wheat and oats are all appreciated by the 
hens. The milk which the cows give also 
provides food forthe poaltry. The sour 
milk or the buttermilk m'xed with bread 
crumbs and scraps from the table are excel- 
lent for the chickens. The cows thus far- 
Dish distinct food for the poultry that would 
otherwise be wasted. 

Then again the orchard and garden far- 
nish illimitable supplies for the p: ultry, 
and mostly in the form of waste prodacts; 
that is, ail the waste parts of fruit and 
vegetables can be fed to the fowls in one 
form or another. I have yet to find any- 
thing from garden or orchard thet cannot 
be fed profitably to the chickene either io 
the green natural form or cooked and mixed 
with other foods. Fruits and vegetables 
are sure to attract worme, bags and insects 
allof which the poultry need and telish. 
None or very few of these things san be 
raised on the poultry farm that ie distinct 
from a farm, and is intended for poultry 
alone. The farm is the place for the poal- 
try, and one possessing such a plant isin a 
fair way to increase the profits on poultry 
much better than another who starts in 
with a poultry plant built primarily for this 


and po other parpose. 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Poultry and Game. 


The market is well supplied, and the 
quaiity must be extrato bring top qaota- 
tions, while Western stock is dall and weak. 
In fresh killed Northern and Eastern chick- 
ens choice larze bring 14 to 15 cents, and 
fair to good 9 to 13 cents. Fowl are 12 
cents for choice and 9 to 11 cen‘s for fair to 
good. Spring ducks are 10 to 12 cents, 
geese 144015 cents, and turkeys from 18 
cents for choice large young and 15 to 17 
cents for medium, down to 12 to 14 cents for 
fair-to ordinary lots. Pigeons steady at $1 
to $1.25 a dozen, bat sqaabs higher at $2 

$250. Western iced chickens ara 10 
to 103 cents for choice large roasters and 
two pound broilers, but medium lots go at 
8to9 cents. ‘Fow! are 10 cents for choice 
and 8% to 9s cents for common to good. 
Tarkeys generally dull at 10 to 11 cents for 
average lots. A few large young ones bring 
12 to 13 cents, and common are 8 to 10 cents. 
Old roosters 7 cents and dacks 5 to 8 centr. 
Small demand for live poultry at 8 to 9 cents 
for chicken or fowl], and 53 to 6 cents for old 
roosters. 

There is a better assortment of game now 
but trade is light. Chicken grouse $1.25 to 
$1.50 a pairand quail $2.50 to $3 a dozen. 
Canvass back ducks $2.50 a pair, red hed 
$150 to $2, black ducks $1 to $1 25, brant 
$1.50 and widgeon 75 cents, with plover at 
$3 to $3.0 adozen and snipe $2 to $250. 
Reed birds 25 cents. Venison is in and sells 
at 15 cents a pound whole, with saddles at 
20 to 25 cents- Rabbits 10 to 12% cents each. 








——The shipmente of leather from Boston for 
the last week amourted in value to $198,448; 
previous week. $344,713; similar week last year 
$175,891. The totai value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan. 1 is $8,108,846, against 
$7,428,164 in 1899. 








The old proverb; “To be at peace 
prepare for war,” is the secret of the 
larger part of life’s successes, whether 
of nations or individuals. 

The difference between the healthy, 
happy mother who has healthy children 
to nurse and nourish, and the weak, 
nervous mother, with a weakling child, 
is mostly a difference of preparation. 

The great preparative for motherhood 
is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
tranquilizes the nerves, encourages the 
appetite and induces refreshing sleep. 
It gives the mother strength to give her 
child. It imparts elasticity and strength 
to the organs of maternity so that the 
baby’s advent is practically painless. 

*I take pleasure in writing you to let you 
know about your ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ ” says 
Mr. E. E. Fricke, of Petersburg, Menard Co. 
Ill., Box 367. “My wife had been sick nearly all 
her life, and after trying everything I could 
think of I made up my mind to try ‘ Favorite 
Prescription.’ I sent to Chicago and got six 
bottles, which my wife took, a tablespoonful 
three times a day, until the baby came. She 
felt better after taking the first bottle, and when 
baby was born he weighed nine and a half 
pounds. To-day he is six months old and 
weighs twenty-two pounds. He. is as good a 
child as any one could wish. The doctor says 
he is as healthy as any baby could be, and also 
the doctor says your ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
was the cause of such a healthy baby. I felt 
I owed you this much for the good you did 
my wife and myself. I hope you will mention 
this to others who may be in need of such help, 
and you may refer them to me, as I would be 
glad to tell of the good of such a valuable 
medicine.” , 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing om/y. Address Dr. 





R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SCOTISH TERRIER. 
Owned by Newcastle Kenrels, Brooblire, Mass. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchard and Gardea. 


There is a strong probability that the 
exhibit of American apples at the Paris 
Exposition will result in a large inocrea-e in 
the demand for them from continental 
Earcp?, as it attracted mach attention and 
wonderment thai frait could be sent s0 far 
and kept so long in sach perfect condition. 
While there may not ba mach increase in 
our sales to those countries this year, 
because fruit crops are reported as uD- 
usually good in most of them, they do not 
usually grow enough to allow as free use 
of fruit there as ie the rale in this coantry, 
bat fature years may see large sales. 
We see no prospect of our market 
being overstocked with apples for 
@ generation to come, and think a 
man will ran no risk of loss if he sess ap 
orchard now, if he selects proper soil aad 
good varieties and givesthem good Gere. 
And more than that we thiok that with the 
kno@ledge that has come to as from scieu- 
tific investigations in regared tothe polien z a 
tion of fraits, and the methods of combat- 
ing insects and fuogouas diseases - there 
nevec wasa time wheu the prospects looked 
brighter for the coarefal, painstaking 
orchardiet. He will come nearer havinga 
eure crop and a sure market at go.d prices 
than were those who set trees in years 
pact. 

It is eald that a large percentage of the 
cabbage seed grown in the United S:ates is 
grown upon Lng Island, where some men 
have followed it asa business until they 
have reduced it toa science. The cabbages 
are grown the first year under good cuiti- 
vation to prodace merchantable heads. 
Those intended for seed, which are the bert 
they find, are stored for the winter in well- 
ventilated trencher, where they may freeze 
but not rot. Karly in the spring the heads 
are gashed and set oat, and they receive as 
good cultivation as the year before. When 
the stalks are gathered they are putin 
some good place so dry and then the seed is 
thoroughly cieaned. The growers receive 
30 to 50 cents a pound for the crop ina 
good season, as some varieties do not pro- 
duce at mach seed as others. Une grower 
is said to bave about aton this year worth 
from $600 to $1000, which is a very pretty 
load of produce to take to marke’, worth 
about as mach as 70 tons of hay, 1300 
bashels of wh¢at or 1600 bushels of potatoes 
at prescnt prices. 


A correspondent of Farmer’s Advance 
says he set his strawberry plants three to 
four-feet apart in the row, with a cabbage 
plant between each two strawberry plants, 
and thus gets a good crop of cabbages, which 
does: not prevent the strawoerries from 
mokirg a thick matted row before the next 
spring. This takes bat about 3000 plants 
tothe acre. This yearhe had strawberry 
rows foac fees eight inches apart, and 
plants four feet apart in she row, and has 
rows of early cabbages and cauliflower be- 
tween the strawberry rows, while between 
the strawberry plaate he ses Prizataker and 
Gibralter onions. All these crops require 
clean cultivation and liberal - manaring, 
which fits the land for the strawberry 
runners, and they are out of the way in sea- 
son to alluw the ruaners to make a matted 
row. Perhaps this isas good a plan as any 
for those who set strawberry plants in the 
spripg, as it gives them an inducement to 
keep the land clean and well worked, and 
the use of it is not entirely lost the ficss 
year, bat other crops might be used instead 
of those named if desired. 


While. the Gandy has attained a high 
reputation asa very late strawberry, pro- 
lific and a handsome fruit, there are two 
others to be offered next spring which are 
said by those who have tested them to be 
quite as late, and to produce equally as fine 
frult, while they showed this year & won- 
derful power to resist drought and extreme 
heat at fruiting time. There is a dema: d 
for a late strawberry to prolong the seaso: , 
and these varieties, known as the Robbie 
and Nettie, may prove just what is needed, 
as the Gandy did not bear the drought wel 
this year excepting on very rich aud ra hr 
moist soils. 

The strawberry has a good reputation for 
giving quick retarns for the expense of pie- 
paring the soilland setting plants, bat the 
blackberry and raspberry are nearly as 
prompt. They have an advantage on the 
farm, that more of the work in caring for 
¢hem can be done by the horse, as the rows 
snould be far apart enough to allow the 
cultivator to be used between them, and 
where one is situated so that he cannot 
hire cheap help to pick the berries, it is a 
satisfaction that it is not as stooping work 
as in the strawberry bed. Oaring for s.raw- 
berries and cranberries is hard on a back 
that has borne the bardens of 30 or 40 years 
of hard work. If we were on a farm we 
should try to grow strawberries enough for 
home use, bat as a crop for market we 
prefer the blackberry, raspberry or carrant, 
and think they are as profitable compared 
to the labor of growing and picking them. 
When well ses and well cared for they are 
almost a permanent investment. They need 
to have old wood cut out, and to be pre 
vented from making too mach new wood, 
which requires some care, bat not mach 


hard labor. 
When one has bat little land, such as is 








provided by a village lot, there cen be but 
litsle space devoted to a garden, and it often 





costs as much or more to cultivate such a 
piot than the vegetables that can be grown 
on it would costin the market, if one had 
to pay for the labor at a fair price. They 
cannot be worked with a horse because of 
the small size, andthe expense of digging, 
hoelag end other work by hand is too great 
to aliow of any profit from the crop. Ot 
course the clerk or mechanic who bas 
leisure houre and strength todo this wok 
can obtain fresh vegetables of his own 
growing much better tnan he oan bay, if he 
onder tands raisiag them, buat if he has to 
pay for the labor, he had usaaliy beter 
contract with some successful gardener to 
cupply him. Bat fora farmer to use such 
eniall plots fora garden {es folly. Let him 
so plan as to have it large enough to work 
wita a horee, and then if he ean produce a 

eurplas, sell is at maikat rates and add to 
hie inc sme, 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


With receipts of apples amounting to 
more than 55,000 barrels in this market, the 
exporting of over 40,000 barrels has not 
increased the prices greatly, though choice 
table and export fraitis firm. Choica, well 
colored Gravensteins bring $250 to $3.50 
and Nova Scotia from $1.75 to $225. King, 
Wealthy and Meintosh Red bring $2 to 
$2.50 and Snow $1.5) to $250, Alexander 
$2 to $2.25, Twenty Oance $1.50 to $225, 
Harvey $1.50 to $1.75, Hubbardston $1 25 to 
$1.75, N». 1 Baldwin and Greening $1.25 to 
$1.50, Pippins $1 to $1 50 and Pound Sweets 
$1.50to $2. There te fair call for choice 
fall sorte at $1.50 to $2, bat common green 
sorts sell hard at 50 cents to $1. Pears are 
in good supply. with light demand. Some 
ckolee lerge Bartletts bring $2to $2.25 a 
bush 1, with fair to good at $150 to $1 75. 
Seckel and Bose from $150 to $2.50 and 
ordinary sorts 25 cents to $1. Quinces 
plenty, but variable in quality from $1 50 to 
$3 a barrel. 

Grapes in large supply and many out of 
condition. Pony baskets 12 to 14 cents for 
Delaware, 8 to 12 cents for Niagara, 8 to 10 
cents for Salem, 6 to 9 cents for Catawba 
and 34 to 8 cente for Concord. or 12 to 17 
cents for large baskets. California Tokays 
dall at $2to $250 for four-basket carriers, 
with Cornichon and Verdelies $2 to $2.25 
A fair supply of Almeria at $7 to $750 a 
cask. Cranberries steady at $5 to $5.50 a 
barrel for choice dark, $4 to $4-50 for 
w-diam and boxes from $1.25 to $1 75. 

Florida oranges in limited supply as yet, 
and bright good to choice bring $3 50 to $4, 
with rasset at $3.25 to $3 75, barrels at $7 to 
$7.50. Jamaicas coming slowly at $6 75 to 
$725 a barrel; boxes of 176, 200 or 216 
courts $3 75. Some Jamaica grape fruit at 
$4.50 to 85 a bx. Lemons are a little 
easier. Messsina and Palermo 360, 420 or 
500 counts as to quality $1.75 to $2.50 = box, 
Sorrento and Maoiri from $3 to $3.50 for 
good to choice, up to $5 50 or $6 50 for fancy 
and extra fancy. Bananas in fair demand 
at $150 to $250 a stem, as to siza and 
quality. California figs in demend at 8 
cents to $1 for 10-poand cartons. Tarkish 
figs 9to 15 centsa pound. Bag figs 53 to 63 





cents. Dates in jobbers’ bands at $4 to 


$4.50 a box. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The vegetable supply and demand are so 
nearly balanced that there are bu: a few 
changes this week, and there is a fair trade, 
steady rather shan briek. Farmers are 
cleaning up their fall produce and prefer to 
sell at present rates rather than hold on for 
possible higher prices later on. We find 
beets and carrots steady at 40 to 50 cents a 
box; flat turnips higher at 25 to 35 cents, 
while white French are lower at $1.25 a 
barreland so are yellow at 90 cents to $1. 
Native yellow onions sre dail and weak at 
$1.45 to $150 a barrel or 50 cents a box, 
with York State at 40 to 45 cents. Spanish 
are $1.25 to $1.35 a crate. White onions from 
$2 to $4 a box, asto qaality. Leek are 40 
cents adozen and chives 75 cents to $1. 
Radishes from 40 to 75 cente a box. Cacam- 
bers ticm at $5 to $6 ver hundrei, and green 
peppers 75 cents a bushel. Some oat-of- 
door-grown tomatoes from 75 cents to $1.50 
a bushel, and hothouse firm at 15 cents a 
pouod. A call for greea tomatoes has sent 
them up to 60 or 75 cepts a box. Celery a: 
60 to 75 Gents a dozau for early varieties and 
75 cents to $1 zor late. Sqaashes in more 
faemend at 60 to 75 centea barrel for Mar- 
ioe, $1 for Tarban and Bay State, and 
Hubbards $14to $15 per toa for the best, 
with some lots as low as $10 to $13. Arti- 
chokes $1 to $1 50 a bushel. 

Cabbages are tn fall sapply at $2 to $3 
per hundred or 50 to 60 cents a barrel. 
Sorouts 12 to 15 cents per qaart. Caall- 
flowers 60 cant to $1 a dozen. L2ttuee from 
the hothouses $1 to $1.25 a long box. Sola- 
ach easy at 20 to 30 cents a box, and endive 
$1to $1.25 a box. Ezg plants coming of 
petter size at $1. to $1.25 a box. Parsley 
quiet at 20 to 25 cents. String beans green 
or wax at $1 50 to $2 basket. Largo Lima 
$2.25 a bashel, and Sieva $2, nearly out o 
market. 

Potatoes are in liberal receipt, bat the 
demand ig good, and the market steady on 
prime goods. Aroostook Green Mountains 
bring 58 to 60 eents a bushe!, Hebroos 58 
cents for extra and 55 cents for good. York 
State in only moderate demand at 50 to 53 
cents for roand and 48 to 50 cents for long. 
Sweets in good supply and sell slowly. 
Double head barrels Jersey are $1.50 to 
$1 75 and $1 50 in balk. Norfolk and East- 
ero shore $1.25 to $1.37. 


Export Apple Trade. 
Shipmentejof apples for the week ending 
Oct. 37 included from Boston 40,341 barrele, 
New York 14,004, Montreal 34,381, Halifax 
16,264, Annapolis, N. 8., 7669, a total of 
112,749 barrels. Of these 55,318 barrels 
went to Liverpool, 29,380 to London, 23,887 
to Glasgow aod 4104 to various other ports. 
Totals since the season opened have been: 
Feom Boston 107,984 barrels, from New 
York 103,600, from Montreal 141.789, from 
Holifax 55,482, from Annapolis, N. §., 15, 
869; total 424, 724. 

Onester A. Lawrence of Faneuil Halli 
Market receives advices from Liverpool 
ander date of Ost. 20 that market ie in good 
shape for frais of good quality. Mach of 
Canadian in faulty condition. Greenings 
aad Snows lower because of “ spots,” 
Kings and Baldwins when good selling 
readily. New York shipments have been 
dleappointing. Baldwins dall and anastrac- 
tive. Newtowns scarce and not first class. 
Maine and Boston Baldwins show some 
excellent samples, and the demand for 
sound, well-colored fruit is keen. A few 
lots very poor that should not have been 
sent. First arrivals of Nuva Scotia Grav- 
ensteins lack color. 

Qaotations for tight No. 1 Baldwins, Bos- 
ton $3.12 to $456. Maine $348 to $4 38, 
Ne@w York $3 to $420, Canadian $3 36 to 
$4 20, Newtown Pippine $4 08 to $5.04, Nova 
Scotia Gravensteins $2 82 to $3 77. Canadian 
Greeninpgs $312 to $408, Soows $3.96 to 
$528, Kings $432 to $552, Ribston and 
Blenheim $3.36 to $4.08. Fallwaters 
$3 54 to $444 Slacks and second: from 
as low as $1.88 torsome of the Boston 
Baldwias to $456 for some Newtown Pip- 
pins, Saows and Kings. There are the two 
extremes, with ali prices between. 

From cablegrams of Ost. 30 we find the 
followingpricesat E tiabarah aad Glasgow: 
Baidwins $316 to $389, Roxbury Rassets 
$3 40 to $3.89, Greenings $3 16 to $3 40, Ben 
Davis $3.16 to $3 89, common Newtowns 
$3.40 to $437, Albemarle Newtowns 
$486 to $631. At Londos, Baldwins 
$389 to $413 Newtown Pippine $437 
to $486. At Liverpool, Baldwins $2.67 
to $3.40. Newtown Pippins $364 to 
$486, Greenings $2.67 to $3.16, Youk Im- 
perial $2.91 to $340, Winesap $279 to 
$316, Albemarle Newtowns $3.16 to $413 
A cablesram to OC. R. Lawrence Ost. 31, 
from Liverpool reports: “‘The market is 
active; prices steady. Boston Baldwins 
—* to $3.28, Maine Baldwins $279 to 

64. 





——The total shipments of boots and shoe. 
from Boston this week bave been 88 565 cases, 
against 86,748 cases last week; correspondirg 
perfol Jasc year, 88.868. The total shipment: 
thus far in 1900 bave been 9,603,967 cases 
sgaiast 8,887,? 8 cases in 1899. 

——The ex te from the port of Boston for the 
week endit, Jct. 37, 1900, included 81,086 
pounds butter and 388,541 pounds cheese. Bo 
the same week last year the exports iacludec 
7023 pounds butt: r and 66 816 pounds cheese. 

——Trafion makes the exports from the Atlar- 
tie Const lest week 9% incluée,383,800 barrels o! 
flour, 1,370,000 bus els of wheat, 3,696,000 
bushels of corn, 4480 barrels of pork, 8,456 000 
pounds of lard, 14,886 b oxes of meat. 

——The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing Oct. 26 were valued at $8,088,416, and the 
imports at §$1,049,23(, excess of exporte 
$1,984,196. Bor the corresponding week 
last year exports were $3,199,436, and im- 
ports were $1,190,863. Excess of exports $1.- 
008 664. Since Jan. 1 exports have been $97, 
638,714,and imports have been $59,590,808 
Bxoess of exports $37,983,411. For the corre- 
sponding time last year exports were §106,3320,- 
3876, and imports were $61,608,187. Excess of 
exports $54,713,339. 

—The visible supply of grain ia the U “ited 
States and Canada on Ost. 37 included 59,778, 
000 bushels of wheat, 8,144,009 buehels of corn: 
13,686,000 bushels of oats, 1,060,000 bushels of 
rye ana 3,065,000 bushels of bariey. Compared 
with the week previous, this shows an increase 
of 1,460 009 bushels of wheat, 926.000 bushels 
cf Oate, 83,000 bushels of rye, 473.000 bushels 
of barley and a decrease of 770,000 bushels o 
corn. The supply Ost. 28, 1899, was 49,569,000 
bushels of wheat, 18,716,000 bushels of corr, 
6,918 OVO bushels of oatr, 1,098,000 bushels of 
rye, 3,876,000 bushels of barley. 

—-The world’s shipment of grain last week 
ineluded 8,183,978 bushels of wheat from five 
eruntries and 8,868 661 Lusbels of corn from 
four countries. Of this the United States for 
nished 4,989,978 bushels of wheat aud 3,865,651 
bushels of corp. 

——The sbipments of live stock and dressed 
beef lat week included 3184 cattle, 1600 sheer, 
7445 quarters of beef from Boston ;11997 cattle. 
12561 sneep, 18,262 quarters of Sbeef from New 
York; 1068 cattle from Baltimore; 647 cattle, 
600 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 216 
cattle from Portland; 973 cattle from Newpor: 
Nows; 1764 cattle, 886 sheep, from Montreal; 
& total of 8838 cattle, 3177 sheep, 26,297 quar- 
ters ofzbeef from all porte. Of these 4581 cattle, 
826 sheep, 11,680 quarters of beef went to 
London; 8313 cattle, 2676 sheep, 18,489 quar- 
tere of beef to Liverpool; 688 cattie to Glasgow, 
370 cattle to Bristol; 12388 qaarters of beef to 
Soutbampion; 83 cattle, 175 sheep to Bermuda 
and West Indies. 

——It is reported that the Ohesapeake & Ohio 
Will build at a cost of $3,000 000 30 five-macted 
sehooners to carry coal to foreign points from 
Norfolk and Newport News. 

——The census bureau announces the populs- 

tion of the United States in 1900 as 76,295,820, 
an increase of 13,225,464 or nearly 31 per eent, 
since 1890. 
—After buying hundreds of horses in Cal- 
Mornia for military operations in Ohins, Ger. 
many has now decided not to send them. In the 
meantime influerzs has broken out and the 
horses are dying. 


aveater mortality among guicee snd bunting 
companions in the wcoie of Maine and the 
A dironéseke this year than there has been upon 
the world’s battlefields. 

——The egg market continues inearly steady. 
Nearby ené Oape fancy fresh are scarce and bes 
bring 38 to 80 centr, with some at 36 centr, and 
Eastern or No’ thern cf o'ce fresh 23 to 94 cents 
and fair to good 17 to 30 cents. Fancy Western 
fresh 194% to 30 cent’, selected fresh 18% 1019 
eents and fair tn good 18 to 19 cents. Sales from 
cold storage 17 to 17% cents. The stock in 
cold storage is 114.776 caser, against 118,082 
last week and 106,481 a year ago. 

— Esporte wheat and flour since July 1 are 
60 344 14%, agsinet 65,881,648 last year and 
69,789 107 in 1898, or re-pective decreases or 
abuas 600,000,000 and 3% milifons. Corn ex 
ports are 68,460,843, againet 69,379,678 last 
yeary nd 446,784,616; 1n 1898, being 1654 mili 
fons under 1899, and 8% millions over 1808. 

——The Baselan agricultural minister esti- 
mates Russian wheat crop at 838,840 000, 
sgsinst 371,800,000 last year, or 48,000,0000 
deereace. 

— supply of lamde and matton is fall, 
and the market '« rather easy ander a dall trade; 
Spring lambe 644 60 9% cents, Brightons and 
fancy 9to 10 conc, yearungs 6 to 7 cents, mat- 
tons 6% to 7% cents, fancy and Brightons 7 to 
8 conte, veals 6 to 9 cents, fancy Brightons 9 to 
10 eente, 

——Eszporte of general merchandise from the 
Dorts of New York for the week ending Oct. 80 
sre valued at $11,096,777. against $10,696,149 
last week ona $9,433 668 for ecrreepondipg 
week laet year. Since Jan. 1, $488,487,018, 
against $884 174,136 last yee. 

——Very quiet in the beef trade. Quotations 
are unchanged powinally: Fancy sides 9 cents, 
choles 8% to 8% cents, g00d 7% to s cents, 
light and grass 7 to 8 cents, cows 6% to 7 centa‘ 
tency biede 11 cents, extra 10% cents, good 
9% to 10%4icente, fancy fores 74% cents. heavy 
6% to 6% cents, 2000 5% ceni, light 5% to 
5% cents, backs 6 to 8% cents, ratcios 5% to 6 
centr, chacks 7% to 8 cente, rounds 7 tp 8% 
Cente, ramps 9 to 13 cents, rumps and ioins 10 
to 14 cents, loins 12 to 15 cents. 

— Che game laws sre being evaced in the 
Weet by sending birds through the mai. or else 
in cheese-boxer, 

——The vork market is qaiet and unchapaed 
Long cut $18.60, short cot ard backs $17 26, 
medium $16 50, 1ean ends $30, bean pork 814, 
fresh ribe 10 centr, corped shoulders 8 Centr, 
treeh skouldere 8 centr, smoked shovisers 8% 
centr, lard 8% cents, in pails 9% to 9% cents 
hams 10 to 11 centr, skinned hams 11% cents, 
sausages 94% cents, Frankfort sausages 9 cents* 
votied hams 1510 16% cepta, boiled shoulders 
12 cente, bacon 13% to 14 cents, bolognas & 
Cente, pressed baa 13 cents, raw leaf lard 9% 
cents, rendered leaf lard 9 cents, in pails 9% to 
10 cents, pork tongues $32, loose salt Dork 9% 
cents, briskets 10 cents, sausage meat 8 to 8% 
conte, eity dressed hogs 7% cents, country 
dressed 6 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by, this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for’ Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. lf PORTLANDLSTREET 
Baston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 
Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 


— jcal 

Er Jacobs, Henry Hale, James 
= ee —— 

5000 profit.’ Carefully edited by E,W. Cob 


— A collection of the most valuable ar. 
ticles on ow apg written. Starting with th< 


. 2?” It indicates the —— 
Questions 


ditions for 


Price in paper coverl40lcents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO WAKE $500 A YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY. 
A 48 Page [lluctrated Beek, Telling 
Giew to De It, aud Ali Abeut Prefit- 
able PC eultry Baising. 
Containing Ohapters on How to Make 8600 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houetes; Oholce of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting toe Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Ohteks; Fattening amd Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Dacks, Geese and 
Tarkeys; Oaponiziog; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
eents. Stamos taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
MAN. 





WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 





——lIa proportion to the number there has been 


Bex (3354, Besten, Mase. 
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How to 


KEYS. Crow Ther 


book in existence gives an _ at 
3 account of the turkey,—its dev« 
opment from the wild state to the varie 
Dreeds, and complete . — my 
breedi feeding, rearing an 

“3 ” and profitable birg. 


9, 

ing these beautifu 
ne present book is an effort to - 

this gap. It is based upon the expes.. 

emee of the most successful experts 1, 

sarkey growing, both as breeders of fang: 


stock, and as ruisers of turkeys for oe 


The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em: 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one 
on turkey culture, from rent parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick. that the rf may see wha 
ways have proven 6 in ene 
locality. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
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shape of an axe. fide etadents of music. 
Of all the arte in America, architectare at | The national treasury is in a prosperous 








this end of the centaryis making the most | Condition and holds at the present time} well as by the experience of the pra stical | slone ts placed at nearly 165,000,000. Tnere 


1 $451,477.407 in gold. In fact, the United 
meticonble atvance a now holds more gold than is 
Very smal) potatoes must the Common- | &Dtro y any other governmens on 
weaiuyarene aller, foc who was e-em, Frame, which formerly ld al 
9 
rested for stealing haf a peck of them. holds only $444,587,78. Rassia is third, 
to be the with $846,800,100. The Bavuk of England 
The and the Imperial Bank of Germany hold 
to less than $300,000,000. We have recently 
loaned $50,000,000 abroad, and yet between 
— $13,000,000 and $15,000,000 is now afloat com- 
A glance at contemporary magazines ae Prater go ———— 
suggests that the editors of some of them according to their latest reports to the 
are reverting to ficret principles and buying have $312,000,000 of gold in 
subject matter rather than names. their possession. That amount is in benks 
—* reach it otiee, if 
The warm autumn has made it hard to an yg banks — 3 
realize the coming of another — panies, individuals and business houses 
eeason, and the gossip of a big game is erally throughout the oountry hold 
almost as surprising as snow in midsummer. inn oe Mon of gold also, so that 4 entire 
—_ gold stock of the country is now $1,059,000,- 
000. 








To ride or not to ride seems 
question along Marlborough street. 
last horse car is. jingling ever nearer 
oblivion. 



























We are sometimes asked if Boston is a 
traly metropolitan city. A glance at the 
growing apartment houses in the Back Bay| The coal strike seems to have practically 
District farnishes one answer to the ques-/| ended, so far that most of the mines are 
tion. 2 again ranning with fall forees and on full 


ae ea time. Most of the demands of the miners 

Bn Lowell ne — * a have been granted, and the operators say 
ts vocally agner ' | shat shis will only make it necessary for 
Now that the Wagner fad is no longer epi- them to increase the price of coal to the 
demic, they should prove both enjoyable | q.sierg 25 cents aton. Probably the miners 
and instructive. do not get all of this advance, but shat 
Coal goes down seventy-five cents a ton, aa — a Pest age enc 
and those of us who growled at the warm | 5, that as it may, consumers in Boston and 
automn may thank fortune for our empty | inroughout New Exgland will be thankful 
coal bins, and proceed immediately to the inas they can purehase their supplies 75 
_ could have bought last week. Dealers claim 
that they advanced the price to $7 for stove 
brary should be of interest to Diblio-/ goal, not by reason of any present shortage 
maniacs. And incidentally U. of P. seems |in this market, but because they desired 
to have brought to light something of less | to prevent such shortage, or in other words 
athletic interest than a football eleven. to prevant a few from monopolizing all the 
coal in the market and leaving those less 
Hyde Park is to be congratulated on the | able to purchase in lerge quantities to go 
plans of the New York, New Haven & | without. Certainly most people who have 
Hartford Railroad. [f the proposed plant | not wood lots at command would have pre 
is established at Readville the census de- | ferred to pay $7 per ton than not to have 
partment stands to profit by about two | been ableto buy at any price. Bat the poor 
thousand additional population. will gladly welcome this reduction, and no 


* doubt will realizo when they come to cook 

For one entire week the Chinese Empire | their Thankegiving dinner on Nov. 29 that 
has been prayed for by Protestant America. | they have something to be thankfal for, in 
1t is to be hoped that the missionaries who | that the fue! will not cost more than the 
have been demanding heads have sufficiently | food. 


Christianized their own feelings to join in os 
reth There is an old sopvg which used to be 
with their brethren. rather popular which asserted that ‘' Uncle 


bod Seat tt Sam is rich enough to give us all 8 farm,’ 
athlotio temintoity the gentle art ot emprota. | Ott fw people realize that he —— 
ery has gone modestly into oblivion? If 00| assosea of, yet she Year Book of the 
let him ponder the eagerness with which mln Byte for 1898 says 
ee of that in 25 States there are now 573,904,884 
on = acres of Government land unappropriated 

ln America or England, neither of which and unreserved, while if —* 


nations is inherently musical, one may play Hawali are ineluded there are 945,293,515 


from dnight, joyous acres. This makes no account of what may 
— — — evi all = beon our new island possessions of Porto 


world is masical, a musician is compelled peep hy the P pe —— 
to practice with the windows closed. 145,121,885 * F all thn Sites ‘ ond 
— 8550 acres an 

The“ before and after ” pictares of Stain 2,476,960 in Hawaii. The largest area un- 
and Cromwell are interesting haman docu- aporopriated in one State is 11,567 296 
ments, in which, doubtiess, Mrs. Spooner | acres in Montana, but there are 51,784,783 
end others will find valuable ammanition. | sores in Arizona, 61,888,609 in Nevada, 54,- 
The pity of it, if innocent men have been 60 | 550.755 in New Mexico, while Californie, 
changed by unjust imprisonment! Idaho, Utah and Wyoming have each over 

saat 42,000,000 acres. Oolorado has nearly 40,- 

Among all the characters in all the books | 000,000 acres and Oregon over 35,000,000. 
that are now selling their thousands, how | This anappropriated land would give a 
many are there that we can discuss as we | sizable farm to every family, being nearly 
diseuss George and Henry Esmond. or | eight acres to each member, or if Alaska 
Becky Sharp and Rawdon Crawley? That | and Hawaillare included, more than.13 acres. 
is the true test of literary values. From the character of the States which 

— have the most wethink ities not all level 

In 1880 there were 629 savings banks in| land, and we should prefer one of the 

the United States, with 2,335,582 depositors | abandoned farms of New England. 
and $819,897,425 deposits. In 1890 there <--> 
‘were 921 savings banks, with 4,258,893 de- 
positors and $1,524,844,506 deposits, while in Expert Help. : 
1900 the totals had swelled to 1002 banks,| Thereis an old saying which says, “ !f 
5,875,456 depositors and $2,384,770,849 de | you want a thing well done, do it yourself.” 
posite, an average to each depositor of | A friend says that if he wants a thing well 
$405.89. In 1900 Great Britain had aggre- | done he hires some nne to do it who knows 
gate deposits in ber postel savings banke | how to do it properly. We think he is 
and also in trustee savings banks of about | right. In these days almost every business 
$920,000,000. In 1898, in France 6,878,057 | has its experts, men who have given years 
depositors had accumulated nearly $700,000,- | of stady to it, and perhaps have added to 
000 in her savings banks. Oa this showing | what they learned then by later years of 
the United States isthe most prosperous | practical experience, until even those en- 
nation.; gaged in the same business look apon those 
men as best qualified to do the work well 
and cheaply. 

Farming ie not exempt from this rule any 
more than the professional business or 
the mechanical trades. The farmer who 
would try to be his own lawyer, physician 
or even veterinarian would be apt to prove 
the truth of the old saying iu regard to law, 
that ‘‘ the man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client.”” He should know enough 
of law to keep himself out of its clutches, 
and to abstain from illegal acts. Enough of 
human and veterinary science to be able 
to presarve life if poseible until the arrival 
of a skilled practitionsr. 

Bat there are many other things in which 
he may well look for the aid of those who 
are experts. Oar agricultural colleges, 
veterinary schools, dairy sehools;and . other 
departments of study are yearly turning out 
hundreds of young men who bave made a 
special study of some one branch of agri- 
culture, such, perhaps, as they felt the most 
interest in, or as they thought were likely 
to offer the greatest inducements to those 
who had made a special study of that 
branch, and there is, today, a good demand 
for their services. 

Handreds of the creameries and cheese 
factories today are under charge of those 
who have graduated from dairy schools, 
and others have men at the head who have 
Jearned in the hard school of experience, 
bat are going voluntarily or being sent by 
their employers to learn the points which 
are taught by the scientific experts. They 
may already know the how, but they need 
to learn the why and the wherefore, that 
they may be ready to meet the unforeseen 
conditions and emerg encies that may arise 
in daily practice. 

The young man who has made a study 
of horticulture as a science is not in- 
frequently called upon to. give advice 
to those who have been for years engaged 
in the business, but who find problems 
only a centre of culture but a centre of gen- | arising that they have not been called upon 
eral cultore, the restriction that permits no | before to soive, in all their years of experi- 
standing at the Sympbonies seems a step in | ence. 
the wrong direction. Of the many students| It is so in everyone of the many branches 
of music who come to Boston, it goes with- | which go to make up the successful farmer. 
out saying thata very «mall number ean | [t is not given to one man to know it all. 
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The reopening of the Nippar Pablie Li- 
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Dr. Oscar Loen, a German scientist, who 
has been employed in the Dapartment of 
Agriculture, is said to have proven that the 
warious flavors and the aroma of tolsaceo 
are due to ferments and not to bacteria. as 
has been usually supposed. Secretary 
Wilson has been especially interested in 
this investigation, ss he believes that it is 
possible to largely control the production 
of the flavors and aromas found in high 
grades of tobacco bya thorough knowledge 
of these ferments- We learn that Dr. Loen 
bas now accepted a position in the Imperial 
Agricultural College at Tokio, Japan, 
where he will recsive ajsalary of $7000 a 
year. While it seems as if he were too 
waluable a man to be let go, we hope that 
there wili be some among his assistants or 
colleagues who can finish the work he has 
begun. 








The Dapartment of Agricalture has im- 
ported from Egypt the seeds of two varieties 
of beans, which my prove of possible use- 
fulness in this country. One is called 
** Broad bean,” and is a red-seeded variety, 
of which the pods and seeds may be used as 
string beans, or the mature bean may be 
boiled. The other variety isa horse bean, 
and according to the Khedivial Agricultural 
Society it produces the principal cattle and 
horse food of Ezypt. lt matures in five or 
alx months, and is cat with a scythe, yield- 
ing when threshed about 50 bushels of 
beans per acre. The beans are groand to a 
meal, and fed with chopped straw, a ration 
being eight to 10 pounds of bean meal to 25 
pounds of straw or hay. If the seeds 
received by the department show good 
results they will be distributed next year 
for general use. We suspect these last to 
be better adapted to Southern States than 
to a old climate. 


To those of us who wish Boston to be not 








ractical solution, but if such a plan is ever | knowledge of the many things which may | all countries, 447,221,520 bushels. Lhe dif- 

to have followed the traditions of prize win- | agitated it will be well for the agitators to/come to him upon a general farm — ferenes is very small. 

— — vg yen nee gion of} than one where some particular thing is 
Thankegiving, Nov. 29. Now the: turkey Ooellia, and restrict tickets, | made a specialty. 

eces the mountains of the moon in the| ‘2 at least the first twelve hours, to bona- 


This ie the best exeuse for the existence | 850, compared with 2,675,440 040 last year. 
of egrieultural colleges and experiment | The difference is therefore to be eompara- 
stations, and the best reason why young | tively slight. 
men, sons of farmers, or those who feel | The Paris publication says that the prob- 
inclined toward a farmet’s life, should at- | able exportation of wheat thie year will be 
tend them and try to becoms experts in | from all countries about 444,100,050 bushels, 
some one department, or to gain a general | and the probable importation of wheat into 





That the American farmer is to get the 
Praha baaghirmamrteslaes — —* 
And the mission of an agricaltaral paper | fgures on exportation of w no· 
we hold to be the spreading abroad of all ticeabls that the totel export from Earope 
that is taught in those colleges or learned | lo estimated at 168,559,380 bashele, while the 
by the investigation at those stations, as | exportation of wheat from the United States 


farmers, breeders, horticaltarist:, dairy. | are no figures in theentire list that compare 
men and poultry keepers. with these. 
Beoause such a paper does this is the res- — 
con why it should be read and stadied each Huts as Food. 
week by every man engaged in agriguitaral Udele Sam has in his employ at the 
pursuits. Thus he learns to some extent by | present time a corps of scientific experts 
afew hours veading thet which may have | whose business itis to atady foods and. to 
taken along time of study and careful in- | advise American housewives as to the most 
vestigation to bave provan true, Bok | economical mode of fillirg the family 
farming and newspaper farming is not dow | market basket, cost and nourishment being 
a compilation of ingenious theories, but of | jointly eonsidered. 
practical experience of the best sort, ia 
which all the various conditions of seasons | suade the people to eat more nats, which, 
and soll are as carefally studied as are the | while approaching the grains in food 
Component parte of focds and fertilizers | value, are decidedly cheap, or, in the case 
used. of some kinds, would soon become so if 
When we were young our means of edu-| attension was paid to cultivating them. In 
cation in such matters were limited to the | Earopean ccuntries, particularly France 
observing of the methods of the best | and Italy, chestauts and other such tree 
farmers around ue,in naturally a small | seeds are consumed in immense quantities 
section of the country, or the stady of| by the masses of the popalation, largely 
products as they were exhibited at the| because they are inexpensive, and there 
County Fair, at which we often failed to|is no reason why they should be looked 
learn anything of how chey were produced. | upon in the Uaited States merely as a lax- 
Even when we saw the exhibitors they |ury for occasional use. Daring the year 
could not themselves tell the secret of their | 1899 we imported 9,957,527 pounds of 
success. almonds, valued at $1,222.587, as well as 
They were like mariners who had sailed | $625,780 worth of cocoanuts, and $879,166 
over unknown seas and arrived safely in | Worta of various other nate. 
port, but who had no chart to show tkeir| Thus it appeare that even the nate we do 
path or to point out the dangers they had eat are largely brought from abroad, thogeh 
been fortunate enough to escape. The | Dearly all of them might be produced very 
farmer’s newspaner of today should be such | easily in this couatry. It will not be long 
achart to him, to show both the sure way | before all of the cocoanuts we consume are 
and the pointe of dager, and to fall to con. | aroun on our own land, inasmuch as many 
sult it and to profit by it is to invite dieas- | Diantations of them have been set out in 
ter. A neglect to do so does nct show | Florida within the last few years, and 
wisdom, but folly and foolhardiness, The | already there are 250,000 of the growing 
expert in any part of the basiness is the | trees in that State, about 10 per cent. of 
ekilfal pilot to whom the most experienced | them being in bearing now. Naturally 
pavigator msy look for help, and whose ser- | Porto Rico will farnish large quantities of 
vices are always worth their fee and may | C°ccanats for use in the United States, 
save many times their cost. where the demand for the fruit is steadily 
M. F. Amzs, | !noreasing. 
Dried and shredded cocoanut is a very 
Dairy Products. | !@portent article of commerce, and a vast 


Chief Henry E. Alvord of the dairy divi- | *™ount of it is already ased in this coun- 
ston of the Bareau of Animal Industry, in| **¥- The meat of the fresh frait is both 
the department year book for 1990, makes | DSletable and uatritious, while the milk, 
the following estimates cf the yearly out foed, is a most delicious drink. Grated, the 


meat enters into the composition of the 
pss ot ape soso agg Govind! Ge famous East India condiment, carry, while 

The cows in the United States were not | fom the oll is made a beautifal butter 
counted until 1840, but have siace been enn- | Wich is finding its way to the tables of the 
merated for every decennial census. it has| °F, 86 & substitute for oleomargarine. 
required from 23 to 27 cows to evary 100 of | When small and green, the nats are pow- 
population to keep the country supplied with dered for medicinal use, being:mixed with 
milk, batter and cheese and provide for the the of] of the ripe nat for a healing oint- 
export of dairy products. The export trade ment. The milk contains about half as 
has‘fluctuated much, but has never exceeded | ™2°h fat as cow’s milk. 
the produce of 500,000 cows. With the| Ohestnats are cultivated on a great scale 
closing year of the century it is estimated | !n Earope, particularly in France, where 
that there is one mileh cow in the United | the chief morning dish fora large part of 
States for every four persons. This makes | the working classes isa preparation made 
the total number ‘of cows about 12,500,000. | by steaming the shelled nuts and cooking 
They are unevenly distributed over the | them with with milk and salt, the mixture 
country, being largely concentrated in the | being sold hot on the streets. Also, these 
great dairy States. Thus Iowa leads with | nuts are dried and ground to flour, which 
1,500,000 cows, followed by New York with | may be kept for quitea while, and which, 
almost as many; then Illinois and Pennsyi. | when mized with water, and baked in thin 
vania with about 1,000.000 each. The States | sheets, affords a sweet and nutritious cake. 
having over 500,000 each are Wiseonsin, | An excellent soap is made from chestnats, 
Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Ne-| which are likewise used fora staffing for 
braska and Indiana. Texas iseredhed with | bisds, and sometimes boiled and dipped in 
700,000, but few of them are dairy animals. | syrap for aconserve. There is a German 

The product of 11,000,000 cows is used for | dish of chestnuts baked with raisins,and by 
batter, the total poands being 1,690,000,000, | the well-tc-1o they are util sed for various 
or an average of 130 pounds per cow. The| Side dishes esteemed as laxaries. In Italy 
prodact of 1,000,000 cows is used for cheese; | they are sabstitated for corn meal in a kind 
tota pounds 300,000,000 or 300 pounds per | Of porridge called ** polenta,” of which the 
cow. The prodact of 5,500,000 cows is sold| poorer classes are extremely fond, and 
as milk or cream, total amount being 2,090,- | among the 4 pennines fiat cakes of the floar, 
000,000 gallons, an aversga of 380 gallons| simply mixed with water, are cooked be- 
per cow. tween hot stones. 

This gives the grand total of the dairy; Experiments made by the Government 
products of the country a value of §451-| experts point to the conclusion that nats, 
600,000. If to this be added the skimmilk,| enerally speaking, are not indigestible, 
buttermilk and whey. at their proper feed- | despite the popular impression tothe con- 
ing value, and the calves dropped yearly, | trary. They are apt to be manched at odd 
the annual aggregate value of the produce | hours and on top of hearty meals, when the 
of the dairy cows exceeds $500,000,000 | digestive organs have already been sufii- 
Accepting these estimates as conservative, | ciently taxed, and in this way they have 
they show that the commercial importance | #°qaired an andeserved reputation for un- 
of the dairying of the United States is such | Wholésomeness. Most nuts contain very 
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Uaited States 


These dietetic sharps are anxious to per- 


as to command attention and justify all rea- 
sonable provisions for guarding its in- 
terests. * 


World’s Wheat Yields 

A conservative estimate of the world’s 
wheat this year is 2,500,000,000 bushels. The 
Balletin des Halles, a commercial dally 
paper published in Paris, says that is will 
be slightly below this figure. Last year’s 
yield of wheat was 2,625,440,040 bushels. 

Russie, which leads the Earopean coun- 
tries in the production of wheat, probably 
will have a slightly increased crop this year, 
It is estimated that Rassia will have about 
395,000,000 bushels this year, while last year 
the empire of the Czar hada total crop of 
854,712,500. France will come next as to 
wheat and will lose fally 50,000 bushels in 
its total crop. Last season France had a 
fine crop of wheat, amounting to about 
866,063,300 bushels; this year Franée will 
probably drop down to aboat 305,000,000. 

The Uaited Kingdom is expected to lose 
considerably in wheat, the figures being 
58,000,000 as compared with 69,000,000 last 
year. 

Spain is counted on doing much better 
than it did last year, however Spain will 
probably almost double her wheat crop this 
year. The Paris paper claims that our 
former enemy will show a total crop of over 
119,000,000 bushele, while last year Spain’s 
wheat crop was something over 94,000,000. 

The total Earopean crop of wheat in 1899 
was 1,501,710,840 bashels. The probable 
crop of wheat in Europe this year is esti- 
mated at 1,475,036,460 bushels. This will be 
a loss of 25,000,000 bushels in Europe alone. 

The wheat crop in the United States is to 
be almost as largeas it was last year,when 
the figures were 543,419,550 bushels. 
year’s yield will be within 30,000,000 bush- 
els of these figures. The United States will 
be able to export this year in wheat fully 
165,000,000 bushels, according to the esti- 
mates of experts. Most of this will go to 
Barope, whieh will undoubtedly import as 
much as 413,000,000 bushels. 

The other countries of North and South 
America will bring up the wheat crop of 
the Western hemisphere to something like 
670,000,000 bushels. Lagt year the figures 
were 724,748,590 bushels. 

Asia’s yield of wheat will be about a third 
of America’s total, while Africa’s yield will 
be small—about. 45,000,000 bushels. Aus 
tralasia’s yield this year will be about the 
game as last years, which was over 58,000,- 









This| with almond trees. 


little water, mach fat and only a small per-. 
centage of starch, but to this rule the chest- 
nut is a notable exception, being nearly one- 
balf water and about 48 per cent. starch, 
with lees than seven per cent. of fat. 

Enormuus quantities of pecan nuts are 
now used in this country, though chiefly by 
confectioners. Thisisa species of hickory 
bat, Dative to thie continent, and not found 
anywhere else in the world. The finest pe- 
cans come from Louisiana, though the bulk 
of the crop is produced in Texas. They are 
shipped to New York by the carload, and 
are there ‘ shucked’”’ by ingenious machines 
which separate the kernels from the shells 
in the neatest way i: aginable, preserving 
the former entire. The “ meats” sell for 
from 30to 50 cents a pound, and one firm 
disposes of no less than 100,000 pounds of 
them perannum. Pecan oil makes a very 
good table oll, and asa labricaut it is used 
by clockmakers and gunsmiths. It isa fine 
illamivant, the kernel being so rich in oil 
that it will burn for a few moments 
brightly when lighted with a match. 
Thouarands of acres of pecan trees are al- 
ready under cultivation in the Gulf States, 
and it is sald that an orebard will yielda 
fortane and a big income for anybody who 
has patience to walt 10 years antil the trees 
come into fall bearing. One full-grown 
tree will yield two barrels of nuts each 
season, which will fetch $15 a barrel at 
wholesale. 

Almonds, while recognized only as a lux- 
ary for dessert, find a great market in this 
country. As already stated, we imported 
Dearly 10,000,000 pounds of them in 1899, 
and in the same year Oslifornia produced 
more than 1,000,000 pounds. One man out 
in Califo:nia hastwo square miles planted 
They don’t do well 
east of the Rockies, and most of those we 
get from abroad come from Franee, Italy 
and Spain. The almond is mighty good 
food, containing as it does 21 per cent. of 
* protein,” which is the staff that goes to 
make blood and muscle, together with 55 
per cent. of fat and 17 per cent. of starch. 
One might live for quite a while on these 
nuts and retain health and strength. Of 
course, the fat and starch are fuels that 
keep the body machine going. 

The experts say that, speaking roughly, 
one pound of nut kernels 
as mach muscle-making stuff and about the 
same amount of fuel as one pound of whens 
flour. One could live pretty comfortably 
for some time on English walnuts, which 
eontain 66 per cent. of fat, 16 per cent. of 
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are raising these walnuts on a great ecale 
out in California, lact year’s output of that 
State belpg 8,000,000 pounds. They ought 
not to be called Eog'ish walnuts, because 
they are really derived from Persia, the 
original home of the peach and apricot. 
The ancient Romans knew them and 
called them * Japiter’s acorns,’’ but 
they did not reach England antil the 
middle of the 16:h centary. The nats are 
dried in the sun, or by artificial heate 
great care being used in the process, so that 
they may keep welland not turn raneld. 
Oa Ssaten Island, English wainats are 
grown for pickling and catsup, being picked 
green for those purposes. Chopped fine 
and mashed, the ripe kernels make delicious 
sandwiches. Oas hundred pounds of tham 
ylela 18 poundsof oil, and itissaid that 
half the vegetable oil used in France is 
walnut oil—three times the entire quantity 
of olive of] consumed in that country. A 
large variety with little meat is prized for 
ite beautifal shells, which are atilizad for 
glove boxes. 

Hezslnute, otherwise called filberte, are 
not much used in this country, buat in 
England they are widely cultivated, the 
county of Kent alone produeing 100,000 
tons of them perannam. It is thought that 
they would grow well in the Paget Sound 
region, and it has been proposed to culti- 
vate there a valuable species recently 
found wild in Washington, which, though 
a tree, is so slender as to run along the 
ground like a vine, each pod containing two 
nuts instead of the usual one. In parts of 
Europe dilbert kernels are ground to flour, 
which ie used for making bread,and a valu-~ 
able oll, of whieh they contain 65 per cent., 
ie expressed from them. Along the Black 
Sea shore of Asiatic Tarkey the cultare of 
hazelnuts is most important, the produc- 
tion in the neighborhood of Trebizond 
amounting to 40,000,060 pounds per annum. 
Efforts are being made, through cultiva- 
tion, to increase tlie size of various nstive 
Ameriean nutes, and notable sucsess in this 
line has been obtained with the ‘“‘shagbark’’ 
and the chestnut. A new kind of black wal- 
nat has been found outin Ohio, which is a 
veritable freak, one-half of the shell being 
not developed, nor yet the kernel on thas 
side, so that the pear shaped nut contains 
only a singie ‘‘ meat.’’? Ordinary black wal- 
nuts have a partition dividing them into 
two compartments so that it is almost im- 
possible to get the kernels out whole—a 
point which militates against the usefal- 
ness of the nut for market purposes. The 
freak nut is being tried in cultivation, and 
it may prove valuable some day. ; 
There is no reason why the Brazil nat 
should not be extensively grown in the 
United States, where ite cultivation has 
already been tried successfally. The de 
mand for it is shown by the fact thet we 
imported about $250,000 worth of these 
Bute last year. Already the pistachio, 
which is utilized considerably by confec- 
foners, is prodaced widelyithough not ex- 
tensively jin the Southern States and in 
California. The kernel is greenish, and has 
a peculiar flavor. It isanative of Syria, 
and has long been cultivated in southern 
Earope, whenee comes the bulk of the prod- 
uct brought to this country. 

Batternuts, which are most plentiful in 
the Ohio River basin, have not the vogue 
they deserve. They are prolific, single 
trees often yielding 15 or 20 bashels. A 
good many of them are picked helf ripe and 
pickled. Also to be recommended are the 
* pine nuts ” which are a wild crop on the 
Pacific slope, as well as in Colorado and 
New Mexico, much of them being harvested 
by Indians, who roast the cones antil they 
open and release the kernels. Some varie- 
tles of these nuts are well adapted for 
use with dessert or by confectioners. 
Peanuts cannot be omitted from a discus- 
sion of the food value of nates, although ip 
reality they are not nuts at all, bata kind 
of pes. The Government experts find that 
a quart of peanuts contains as much 
muscle-making staff asa pound of ramp 
steak, though costing only one-third the 
price. The peanut is the cheapest of all 
foods relatively to the amount of nutri- 
ment it contains, having 49 per cent. of fat 
and 29 per cent. of protein. The oil, 
which is one-half the weight of the kernel, 
ie sweet and palatable, and is widely used 
asa substitate for olive oil. Lower grades 
of the oil are employed in the manufacture 
of soap and for lubricating purposes. Ground 
and added to bread, peanuts make a de- 
lictous stuffing for ducks, and they are 
otherwise utilized in the composition of 
croquettes, meringue, salad, soup (made 
like dried pea soup), jambles, griddle cakes, 
moffiins and wafers. Peanut butter is 
already a well-known article, and a poor 


Rene Bache, in Boston Transcript. 
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Butter Market. 
There is but little doing in the butter 





starch and 17 per cent. of “ protein.” They 





tbat thereis more inquiry for American 
batterin London. Fresh extra Northern 
creamery in tabs does not goabove 22 
cents excepting for a few fancy lots, 
and sprace tabs are 214 cents. Boxes 
in demand at 224 to 23 cents for 
extra northern. creamery, and 22 to 
224 eents for extra Western, with extra 
dairy at 20 and fair to good at 17 to 19 cents. 
Prints sell slowly at 223 cents for extra 
Northern, 22 for Western and 21 for extra 
Northern dairy, fair to good 17 to 19 cents. 
Firsts plenty at 193 to 20 cents for North- 
ern and 183 to 194 cente for West:rn. East- 
ern creamery 18 to 20 cente, and seconds 17 
to 18 cents. Dairy dull at 19 cents for extra, 
18 to 183 for firsts, and 16 to 17§ for 
seconds. Jane creamery is offering freely 
at 203 to 21 cents, and there is a good de- 
mand, as also for renovated at 17 to 19 
cents. Imitations from 15 to 16 cent sand 
ladles at 14 to 15 cents are hard to sell. 

The receiptsof putter at Boston for the 
week were 17,081 tabs and 19.073 boxes, a 
total weight of 801,614 pounds. This in- 
clades 36,600 pounds in transit for export, 
aud with the latter left out the net total is 
764,814 pounde against 849,205 pounds for 
previous week and 731,624 pounds for 
corresponding week last year. 

The export of butter from Boston for the 
week were 31,086 pounds against 7022 pounds 
corresponding week last year. From New 
York the exports were 2200 tabs and from 
Montreal 5660 p 

The Qaincy Markes Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in 1520 tubs, out 6454 tubs, 
stook 145,589 tubs, against 113,977 tubs same 
time last year. The Eastera Company re 
porte a stock of 19,703 tubs against 8931 last 
year, and with these added the tota! stock 
is 165,292 tubs, against 122,908 tubs same 
time last year, an increase for this year of 
42,384 tubs. 
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Scrofula in the blood shows itself scoper or 
later in swelliogs, sores, eruptions. But Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla completely cures it. 








Or VALUs To HORSEMEN —Do you turn your 
horees out for the winter? If sc, we want to call 
your attention to a very important matter. 
Horses which have been used steadily at work, 
either on the farm or road, have quite likely bad 
come strains whereby lameness or enlargements 
have been caused. Or perhaps new lifeis needed 
to be infased into their legs. Gombault’s Caustic 
Baleam,eppiied as per directions, just as you are 
turning the horse out, will be of great benefit; 
and this is the time when it can be used very 
successfully. O20 great advantage in using this 
remedy is that atter it is applied it needs no care 
or attention, but does its work well and at a 
time whe the horse is having a rest. Of course 
it can be used with equal success while horses 
areinthe stable, but many people in turning 
their borses out would use Oaustic Balsam if 
they were reminded of it, and this article is 
given ac ea reminder. 
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arate shafta, relieving all friction 


Grinders for all kinde of work. 


ALSO Horse tread and sweep, ea, Wind 
<== Mills, Tanks, ps, Feed Cookers, Scales of all kinds. Send 
for Free latest and implement catalogue ever printed. 

Marvin Smith Co., N. Jefferson St., Ch lis. 





SPIRES AND TOWERS «:::-+: 


Churehes of 
England, preceded by observations on “ Architecture 
of the Middle Ages and its Spire Growth,” by 
CHABLES WIOKES, architect. Three volumes in 
one: Barly English, 1200 to 1272; Decorated, 1272 to 
1877 ; Perpendicular, 1877 to 1646. In good condition, 
ard valuable to an architect or stuaent in that line. 
Price, 916. Address SPIRBS, 

P.@. Bex 1985, Beosten, Mass. 





COOK YOUR FEED and SAVB 
he Cost—with the wv 


Half t 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties its 
kettle in one minute. The simplest 
and best arrangement for cooking 
food for stock. Also make Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water end Steam 
Jacket Kettles, Hog Scaiders, Cale 
drons, etc. &* Send for circula 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, 
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2 All the Cream § 
Moseley 8 in 60 minutes. 
PRICE: ( 

Cream ss 17.00 t0 $15.00. 5 
Catalogue Free. 2 


Separator y2i3.035i- 


OSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa. 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re- 
lied hen add to this that they are economical 


-ou will not hesi- 
and er — Vtate to choose & 


S\, SPRINGFIELD 
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gely in Wind Mills, Tan 
Had and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 





236 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Creamery, Castern...........-+-+-+---+ 19G31 | ang other seed, and viate of that size just thrust —8 —* ——— best way to callin adidas anh iets tale — ministration upon the estate of said deceased. 
Expert Traffic. Dairy, oxtra........................ down into the surfecs and uneorked will go to secare Ww to lect the earliest api You are hereby cited to appear at a 
xtra maturing large heads to be found, and reserve | mucus. Vortuvately its cure is not 2 question of | Court to be held at Cambridge, in said on 
the bottom of the bia, as its fames are heavier | 142, ror seed. The farmer who sows large November. A. D. 


The week’s business has been quite heavy in 





what you will give, bat what you wil! take. If 


the twenty-seventh day 0 
900, 


cattle when compared with the pre-ious weex, av than the alr. Asitis explosive take care not to 9, , at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
teady English market from last Tuesday | West. imitation creamery, small tubs areas may think this too mach trouble to get all | you will take Hood’s Sarsaparilia, the great con- ‘ 
with a steady Englis ys carry aty light near it. tie also sure death to the seed he needs, but he should , , stitutional Ay, whieh tho bly purifier, cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


to Friday at 1144@12 


ce d w. at Liverp ol an 












other insects and to squirrels and rats. Do not 













































































































Oxtra...... Re | 
12@13¢ at London, with sheep at 12@13c d.w. | Westimitation cr’y, large tubs firsts1544@16 if there is a profit ia Goiug so for acre, enriches and vitalizes the blood may ex-| And. said executors are ordered to serve this 
As the English market is not heavily stocked with | “. imitation creamery seconds... 1 use more than the above amount, as it may pre | Lng be = eater ae & in ped —— pect to be completely and — —* —* citation by delive a copy thereof to all per- 
home bred cattle, it is likely that present prices ss ladle firsts and extras......... 15 vent germination of the seed. & gt proai doing s0 on 8 permane ou: sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
will be sustained. Boston ship 8270 cattle, | Renovated..... wesesccccssccesecocccess. -aeEEE US buadred. A modification of this plan is to seleet| The good bicod whieh Hood’s Sarsaparilis | joast before said Court, or by publishing 
destentions: On steamer Kan-| gets northern creamery ne tate aero 20 that ensh plaat Will havea chance to Go lks|moeocs membrane, soothes ane rebuilds the| weeks, Is the Massicavanrrs FrovowMAN s 
Shipments and des ons: On § * a nd — — Tne recent advance in the prioo of pork is said | 60 plant ve a to do ite/ mucous membrane, an 8 , weeks, (© MASSACHUSETT: A 
sas for Liverpool,424 Canada cattle by Gordon & | Extra western creamery.........- Sy and ap of the land to | tissues and ultimately cures all symptome of ca-| D°Ws published in Boston, |the last publi- 
Ironsides. On steamer Bohemian for Liverpool to have been due to the purchase of 75 000 bar- | best, and then reserve & piece best 3 be day, at least, fbefore said 
665 cattle by Swift & Co., 15 horses by E now. COMMON tO GOO .........ccerscceseveee #18@20 rels by Sir Thomas Lipton of yacht racing fame. | 80w that on it to produce seed wheat. A con-/| tarrh. , and b mailing’ post paid @ copy of this 
On steamer Sylvania for Liverpool, 474 yd A Trunk butter in % or % B prints ° He however disclaime auy intention of cornering | tiuation of thie process forafew years would -—— | citation to all kno ns interes the 
cays Aeatgeay, See BEBSR | Reournece ttt nome wee coer] FARMERS WANTS | pte, cute 2. sarin cay 
ndo! 0) er UComprny 250 | Common tO good...... eecccesccceccoece r u 0! secon (1) 
cattle, and 260 do. by J. A; Hathaway, On Extra western creamery.. ........... 22% aud Gnding that 8 was —* in thet rere ty ro ee ee ana —_ =! ONE CENT A WORD. November, in- the year one thousand nine hun- 
steamer Barrowmore r ndon eountry he bought It here. ome e@ specu- when. wianowing ° dred. 
W. W. Brauer & Co. 194 State and 283 md Cheese, Jatore who have made contracts to deliver pors named plea the dest, becant ths typos of the Parmers’ Want Department is established to 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
pap bg BP A) 1114@1114 | 1B Ootoder which they did not possess are said sticw tne sale sod exebange of Stock, Seeds, 
71 State and 160 Canada cattle by J. A athe —— "firsts # Ib ......-........--10%4@11_ }Qwwe been badly caught, acd to have had to| permanen improvement wou'd be made. Fraits, etc., also Help or Situation Wanted. OTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
Way. Vt. twins extra D................. ll erttle their contracts at an advance of about §3 There is a charge of one cent per word only, ip has been duly appointed executrix of the 
Receipts are light from the West, but there | gage cheese, extra. ® 13 began to send thetr hore to market e. 9, Price $8.80 yeare bas enabled us| C2t™ te accompany the order. en upon hereelf that trust by giving bond, 
are a good many horses from Massachusetts put io Flats, ex’ 198 ome extent by the advance, while Eag¢lish con- é - J adie Seat — | and appointing WALTER L. FROST of Belmont, 
upon the market Asawhole,the market dur | Western twins, extra.. 11 gamers are likely to be supplied more cheaply ie 58 prod bad GQ 80r AT HOME. Buy all classes of goods by| Mass., her agent as the law directs. {All persons 
ing the past week has improved and prices well | western, fair to g 10@10% | gnan the people in this country until the season ‘ mali, gercertes, dre goods, farm machivery. ete. | having demands upon the estate of said deceased 
sustained AtL. H. Brockway’s sale staple the king enables the dealers Writeus. BOSTON PURCHASING COMPANY, G. | are requ red to exhibit the same, and all ns 
range in prices on Western was $90@225 Seles 2 us advanced go that packing D., , Mase. indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
were in single and double hitch. *old fully 75 zee. to accumulate another #tock. on the market for the payment to the subscriber ——⏑— 
e 
ow fee Westend Uaaeie The lone Boasey ant Cape mente, —4 TILB DRAINING. je oh a, ;| POR SALE. Holrtein, Friesian bail calves, butter Address) : pony Cam a a 
range $20@260; some of the nearby horses a — ae — ae 18420 When the English government, about a half in oll our bone cutters | VALLEY VIEW FARM, Shelourne, Mass. Oct. 27, 1900, 
$125@150 :At A. W. Davis’s Northampton- c BD ..-..cececce---- 20G21 esntury ego, granted loaus to the farmers that 
street sale stable quite & fair business in speed, | Wi°at NH. choloe fresh 23 Chey might underdrain the farms with tile, it was : re — — V 
cvach, family E ; 1 475 —~ ae ees Pa : Knives always in sigb! * 
——— ⏑ — Western fale to gods ce.cceccscsne LOB, miden rale that all tle should be pissed four} | oo oe ana tne only practien! | sreis, cistt Beekee seekenis heaoiariee Scoxc.| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
$100a176 including Western and Massachusetts " Potatoes ee ee Re ag iar yee * automatic feed on the | Rota er sIDE Paks, Henk, NL = | MIDDLESEX, 88. 
@17b, d ' o msnufacture nine sizes : PROBATE COURT. 
— —— — Bi I Mpold York State, round wht bu............... 50@53. | by careful teste that a tile four feet deep would —- — my - — 3* to $39.50. Sond EGISTERED Shropshire ewes and ram lawbe,| To the heirr-at-law, next of,kin. creditors, and 
Western at $100@200. Sold horses to go into} York State, long wht. bu. -+ 48@60 | bata to draw out the water from the “soll mach | |. 110) send tor eate!nga- 910 to g12; choice-bred Bronse turkeys, hens,| all other persons intereste1 in the estate of 
the woods $50@100 At Moses Coleman & Sons | Hebron, extra __ .-. * quicker, and would diecharge ite water sooner S B t UITBR COMPANY. 84; 1oms. $5 to $6; farm-bred White Wyandottes, $1; RUFUS A R. BENSON, late of Somerville 
70 head disposed of, at $20@150; speed $250@ | Sweet, Jersey,extra, ¥ bbl 7 roven STANDARD BONB‘ UIT . tog2. WILLIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ut. in said County, deceased, intestate. 
450, — — a. seccoocccce-ce- 1 O2@1 75 mete trea man ng rl It Miltcre, Waes., U. 8. Ae HEREAS, a petition has been presented 
. to to grant a letter of admin- 
Union Yards, Watertown. Green vegetables, satsuch depths the’ ths vane has presvare A eek ee laste beens ote Cn istration on the estate otis dec sed to Emma 
Tuesday, Nov. 6, 1900. ? enough to force its way through the porous tile. with th t,self-| | MILLER Lee, N. H . Benson of Somerville in the County o —* 
A little more activity in the market for beef 5— bush. ———* Of course when laid to take away the water from HATCH regulating, 1c west sex, without g ay surety on her ond. J 
cattle, and for good grades there was a stronger new bush.. 60 a spring a less depth may do, but in this clima’e priced first class hatcher— OB SALE—Pair Morgen horses, five and six. BOX hel well” in a! of 
feeling. The supply was not heavy, which was | Carrots, E 125 $88, Uiaremont, NH Court to.be held at Lowell, I said !Coun 
robably the prime cause of the tn rovement. | Lettuce, P box ....... * ioe! we think it would be safer inwintsr to have the EXCELSIOR Incubator shank Middlesex, on the twentieth day of November 
- H. Forbush sold beet cows from 2% @Bie, as | Cucumbers, & Mah. :"49@45 | D'pes aac depth. We have bad iron pipes Hatohes the largest per cent. of EDIGREED Belsian Hare Does for esia, Breed. | stow causeif auy you have, why the same should 
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IbS, at 5Yac. 75 |® 
. Lima beans, # buSD........-..+-.-e0+-002 1 a if they cannot in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
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Dealers were anxious to start their cows foc | Spinach, native, — ———— 26230 K. J. GILWORE 86 Joy street, E. Somerville, Mace. ees UHARLE J Me INTIRE, Esquire 
Bright n, P 1 b tter ips, flat, t DOX...-ceeeeee — to break it. oy 7 ° Witness, . Cc 0 Esq 
class of cows, > TANS Steady for the better | tienips, yellow, B DDI -...--.---re-0-+ 9O@L GaME Law. Mest smoked in # few hours with First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of 
, 1D EXTRACT OF SMOKE. UMP jaw, its cause and its crre; a thorough | October in the year one thousand nine hundred. 
' wus Megs. Domestic Green Frai The game law enacted by the Legislature ¢f paneer Sen Ctk Given fon facet practical. tastrated creartve free on rennest 8. H. FOLSOM, , 
Westers sn Brice as compared with last week. Appies. y bbl Gravensteln.......... 2 00 | Oifo lest winter, after providing for a close time Gleanoet, cheapest, tree from insects: Bend for FLEMING BROS., Chemist, Union Stock Yerds 
47 SO ee es Pippin. .....- 1 00@1 60 | for game antmals sad birds, as such — circular. — —8 
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00 80) * — eecccee 
flocks on sale. To lambs, 5144@6%c down to o “ « Concord.....+.. 10 | owner of them on his own farm, and aleo contains resale. F. D, HAHNEN- * es ee orate 
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the following very sensible provision, which wé 
commend to the attention of the Legislatures of 
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third day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand 1 ine h 
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OUR HOMES. 






Our Brother's Keeper. 









with him. 


than an abnormal condition. 
that is 


ehortcominogs to our own undoing. 


greatest men and womer. 


indifferent. 


measurably his brother’s keeper ? 
ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
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The Workbox. 
CROCHETED BEDROOM SHOE 
(Re quested.) 


the ankle. 
skein of drab Fleischer’s 
lined soles, ribbon. 


stitehes on hook.) 
With drab chain 16 stitohes. 


7 stitches, 3 double in eighth, 1 double in 
each of seven stitches. 

2d row—Double crochet in every stitch, 
working always into back partto form a 
rib. 








each of 8 

4th row—Plain double crochet. 

Continue like this antil you have 17 ribs 
(9 drab, 8 pink), the last row having 24 
stitches on each s'de of centre stitch, thea 
pick up 24 stitches and add a chain of 16 








stitches until you hav, 31 ribs (16 pink and 
15 drab), then jin to front of the shoe. 

With drab make 1 chain and 1 treble into 
each rib around the top of the shoe to run 
in ribbon, then two rows of double crochet. 
Finish with a pink shell of 6 treble into 
third stitch, skip 3 and makelof double, 
with 1 chain between each double crochet, 
3 shelis around top of shoe. Useany two 
eolors liked. 

CROCHETED HUG ME TIGHT. 

Thisisa nice littie garment fitting the 
figure, and comfurtable to wear uaoder a 
eoat. 

Required, three skeins Filelecher’s 
mantown zephyr. A bone hook. 

This is crocheted in the rib stitch jast 
like the shoe. 

Chain 34 etitches or crochet a strip 50 
inebes long of double crochet, working into 
back part of stitch so it will be ribbed. 
Find the middie of the strip and crochet 
each end of ithe strip there, and that is the 
back. Close up’a little towara the neck and 
crochet shells round the edge. Any desired 
shell. Eva M. NILES. 
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Cooking Sweet Potatoes. 
















in Parisand London, where this vegetable 
is a novelty, calls d forth the publication of 
a little leafiet cn how to cook and serve this 
vegetable. A number of excellent recipes 
are given. Many of the Southern cooks can 
prepare aud serve the sweet potato to the 
queen’s taste, and the proposition now is to 
get the queen’s subjects into the habit of 
eating and buying thie American vegetable. 

In addition to directions for boiling, 
steaming, baking, etc., the following more 
unusual recipes are given : 

Orc quettes—Take two capfals of mashed, 
boiled, steamed or baked sweet potato, add 
the beaten yolks of two eggs and season tc 
taste, stir over the fire antii the mess parts 
from the sides of the pan. When cold form 
into smal] crcquettes, roll in egg and bread 
crumbe, and fry in hot fat to an amber 
eolor. Serveon napkins. 

A Southern Dish—Cat cold baked sweet 
potatoes into slices and put into an earthen 
dish, add sugar and butter to each layer and 
bake until slightly brown. Thisis a very 
delicious method of cooking. 

Stuffed—Bake; then cut off one end and 
sooop out the inside; season with batter, 
pepper and salt; beat until light; replace in 
the skin; close with the piece cat off and 
put into the oven to heat through. Serve 
in napkins. Suitable for lancheon. 

Broiled—Steam, pare and cut in slices 
threeeighths of an inch thick; lay the 


































Among the disciplinary forces of life, 
which mould the mind and the heart to 
fineness 20d delicacy of perdeption, there is 
none more potent than the inflaence of 

. other personalities and mentalities upon 
eur own. We are invariably uplifted and 
inspired by contact with those whose lives 
are attaned to an exalted mental and moral 
standard, ano when to thie is added sweet- 
ness of spirit and graciousness, the power 

of such is well nigh absolute. Almost in- 

4 eensibly we find ourselves yielding to the 

‘ spell of their inflaence, and struggiiag to 

throw off the apathy or timidity which has 
bound us, that we may rice to a similar 
place of unassuming ability and ueefalness 

In like measure, too, we are affected by 
the companionship of the grose and the 
sordid. I¢ we are not made perceptibly 
worse, or even if our souls revolt against 
their practices and their low range of 
thoaght, in spite of our best efforts oar out- 
look upon oar fellow creatares becomes 

Gisordered and distorted. The scandals to 

which we listen, the startling revelations 
and unwholesome impressions we receive, 
ehange our kindly estimates of others, even 
if we are not otherwise injared or debaced. 
While no one is wholly responsible for 
the mental or moral dyspepsia of others, it 
fis at least incumbent on all of us that our 
ewnvision be kept clear, co that our own 
personal influence shall be al gays sane and 
helpfal. ([f, as is thought by some, there is 
no such thing as evil, what is known by 
that name being only a perversion of good, 
why should we flaunt the demoralizing 
image in the faces of all who are associated 
with us? Better, far, that our effort should 
always be enlisted upon the sideof health, 
moral and mental, as well as physical 

There isno one human belog bat some 

other is to a degree iv flaenced by contact 


Illness of body is never regarded es other 
Likewise, all 
mentally and morally unsound 
should be included in the same category. 
and receive the same restorative treatment 
We are, indeed, our brother’s keeper, to the 
extent tbat we maintain toward him the 
attitude of charity and helpfalness, at the 
same time refusing to be inflaenced by his 


It would be interesting to hnow to how 
great an extent the disciplining influence of 
mine upon mind is responsibie for success 
and failare in life. It is doubtless greater 
than we real'z>. Volames might be written 
upon the friendships which have been 
determining factors in the lives of earth’s 
There are few 
’ Dlograpbies in which euch friends do not 

appear, who have inspired and encouraged 

when others scoffed, or, worse, were wholly 
Pages upon pager, too, might 
be filled with dark characters, symbolizing 
the effect of unhealthy associations upon 
the lives whose failures are conepicaous. Is 
it not, therefore, absolutely necessary for 
the upliftment of the race that every indi- 
vidual should recogaize the fact that be is 

















This is a warm shoe coming well up over 






Materiale—One skein of pink and oné 
Germantown 
zephyr, a bone hook, one pair of fleece- 









(Double crochet: insert hook in stiteh, 
draw yarn through, then through two 










1st row—One double crochet into feach of 








31 row—With pink, 1 double in each of 8 
stitches, 3 double in ninth, then 1 double in 


etitchss. Crochet back and forth on 39 


The interest created in the sweet potato 
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together, sprinkle lightly with 







in the syrup. 




























Ebbitt House, Washington, D. O. 
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Taking Cold and La Grippe. 












will abound. 















scanty, high colored urine. 




















eu ceptibility. 






to repeated attacks, 


years of age. 


nervous system below par, figuratively 


to all forme of disease. 


invaded person to at once inetitate a treat- 
ment favorable to prompt relief and cure. 


Fortunately synthetic chemistry has given 
us a remedy in phenaigin, which can be 
absolately relied upon. In adult doses of ten 


grains washed down by a god hot toddy at 


night (to be repeated in an hour if neces- 


eary) a prompt relief to all discomforts will 
be secured. The action of the phenalgin is 
not only to relieve pain and distress, bat to 
open up the excretory organs and correct 
the general perversion of secretionsias indi- 
cated by the bad taste in the moath, ete. In 
the morning, unless the bowels have suffi 
clently moved, a teaspoonfal or two of 
sulphate of soda may be given in a glass of 
hot water to flash them more thoroughly. 
{t may be well to continae the phenalgin in 
five grain doses every three or four hours 
for several days, to be followed later bya 
tonic composed as follows: Capsicam one 
grain, quinine two araine and strychnine 
one-fiftieth of a grain in a pill or capsule 
three times a day.—Popular Science News. 





Economy in Eggs. 


At this season of the yrar, when eggs are 
beginning to be ecaree, it is wellto remem- 
ber that exactly the same result can be ob- 
tained by dividing eggs and using the yolk 
only in custards and desserts, and salad 
dressings demanding a thickening of eggs. 
The whites of the eggs are then left for 
sweet cakes, meringues and other dishes 
where the white of the egg isthe essential 
part needed. 

It should be remembered that the yolk of 
the egg gives rich, delicate consistency to a 
baked or boiled custard, and one made with 
it alone is not so lable to curdle as one 
made with the white also. Pampkin ples, 
like cocoanut and lemon pies, are just as 
nice without the whites of the eggs. In the 
case of cocoanut and lemon pie the whites 
should be used for a meringue. 

In hot breakfast cakes or muffins, exzgs 
are an eleme.t that often toughen the 
bread without adding any desirable quality. 
Do not use more than two eggs, as a rule, 
to a pint of milk in wheaten cakes. Oae is 
generally enough. The quantity of eggs to 
be used in cornmeal cake varies with the 
taste, as this meal is so granular there is no 
danger of making a tough cake from it. A 
sweet cake, made of the whites of eggs, cap 
be as easily rendered tough and anfit for 
food by too liberal use of eggs as a cake can 
be made heavy and greasy by too liberal 
use of butter. Where eggs are used in a 
cake like sponge cake, which has no butter 
in it to render it tender, the jaice of a 
lemon should be added. The yolke of eggs 
do not make a nice icing, imparting an egzy 
taste very disagreeable so most people. The 
whites of eggs should alone be used.—New 
York Tribune. 








The Use and Abuse of Health, 


In matters of healtb, paradoxical as the 
statement is, the battle is not always to the 


strong. Indeed, itis by no means rare to’ 


see cases where the direct eause of prema- 
tare breakdown and death was an inherited 
good constitution. It is with health as with 
wealth—that which an ancestor has labored 
long to accumulate may be dissipated in a 
short time by a spendthrift heir; while, on 


slices in a double broiler; salt, cover with 
melted butter, and broil over a slow fire; 
terve in folded napkine.—This is a receipe 
of the chef of the Arlington Hotel, Wah 


With Roast Beef—Ruast the beef and 
make a brown gravy. Take ewee: potatoes 
of medium size, previously baked, remove 
the skin and garnish the dish with the 
potatoes. Sarve the potatoes with above 
beef. This ie considered by many Ameri- 
cans the proper way to serve and eat roast 


Glace—Boil and cut in helves mediam- 
sized sweet potatoes, lay evenly in braising 
pan, baste with syrup and batter warmed 
brown 
suger, pat ia hot oven till brown and serve 


A La Francaise—Cat (a slices one-half inch 
thick, trim into large oval shape seallope, 
end throw into panfal of water. Waeh and 
drain upon a cloth, place flatin deep saute 
pan thickly spread with four ounces of fresh 
batter, season with a little grated nutmeg 
and salt. Moisten witha pint of broth or 
water, and cover and let simmer over slow 
fire for three-quarters of an hour, tarning 
over 60 that they may glaze on both sides. 
Serve with following sauce: Knead two 
pate fresh butter with dessertepoonfal of 
flour put in stewpan with gill of cream, one 
spoonfal powdered sugar apd a very little 
alt,end a teaspoonfal orange flower water; 
atir over a fre until it thickens, and serve 
ac directed.—This is by the chef of the 


This is the commencement of the season 
which will last for at least six months, when 
colds,. catarrhal fevere, inflaerzses or grip 
At this time, wheo one has 
been feeling uniformly in a most excellent 
condition,there may suddenly appear a feel- 
ing of lase!tade followed by a decided chill 
or chillinese, a sudden and rapid rise of 
temperatare, qaick tenee palse, moderately 
dry skin, great thirst, coated tongue, consti- 
pated bowels, an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth, general evidence of checked or per- 
verted secretio », and lass, b ¢ not least, 


A not intr. q 1e0t symptom will b:a gen- 
eral aching in all the muscles, joints and 
bones, suggesting the old fashioned * break- 
bone’? fever. Theabove group of symp- 
toms may bethe explanation of ‘‘only a 
cold,”’ as it is freqaently expressed, or it 
may be the annouucement of a well defined 
attack of the grip, which now is well known 
to everybody. lt may ba interesting to re- 
call that the grip or old time “‘ influenza’ is 
due to specific poison, the beoillas of Pfeiffer 
which, while it is claimed by some to be 
aninfiaenced by soil, climate, season or at- 
mospheric ehangeg, yet these coaditions do 
materially affect whe individual as related to 


There is mucn yet to be learned regerd- 
ing the manner of development of these 
remarkable outbreake of inflaenza. It has 
been definitely established that q@ith this 
infection one attack does not carry with it 
immunity against another,as in many other 
tu fections, Dut rather invites or predieposes 


Carefal physicians who have stadied this 
disease and allied conditions are uniformly 
of the opinion that it is one of the severest 
tests of the equipment of the individual, 
patticularly ene who has reached forty 
Toese so called colds, oa- 
tarrhal fevers and inflaenzes are not only 
in themselves often of serious import, bat 
doubly so in that they pat the individual 


speaking, reduce the power of resistance, 
render the air paseages sensitive and sus- 
ceptible to other infections, in other words 
their victim is in a condition to yield readily 


The all important thing then is for the 


that for which they 
struggled. 


nature. — 


tempt fate with wildoat schemes. 


long yeare of health and happiness. 


over occupation with questions of hygiene, 
bat by a brave determination, daily carrie. 
out, to eat properly, sleep properly, breathe 
prop-riy, and pay due heed to natare’s 
admonitions. 

In ‘bis fight we have the comfort of 
knowing that natare herself is with ue, her 


toward health.— Yoath’s Companion. 





some important question. 


olared, for a patient to have a prescrip- 
tion which he can have filled whenever he 
pleases. Doctors nowadays treat diseases 
aceording to present symptoms and the 
exact condition of the patient when the 
prescription is given. The patient who 
gives the medicine to a friend or takes it at 
another time when he may apparently have 
the same trouble, but conditions are differ- 
ent, is doing bimeelf. an injary and acting 
unfairly to the doctor. The doctor was em 
phatic. ‘‘ The pharmacist should keep the 
original prescription,’ he said, ‘* as a pro- 
tection for himeelf, but he should also give 
a copy of it to the patient. No prescription 
should ever be filled from this copy, which 
should be so designated, and no preserip- 
tion whatever given by a doctor should ever 
be refilled except by his acquiescence, and 
there should be a law to thas effect.”’"—New 
York Times. 
Domestic Hints. 
WHIPPED 3GG8. 

Tole is an acceptable way to prepare an ogg 
for an invalid. Separate a very fresh egg, keep- 
ipg the yolk unbroken in the half shell. Beat 
the white to a stiff froth. Then heap it up ina 
pretty white bow! or cup, make a well in the 
centre and dr p in the yolk, nearly covering it 
with the white. Stand she bow! in a small 
saucepan with a little boiling water; cover tne 
saucepan and steam one minute. Drop a tipv bit 
cf butter and pineh of ealt on top and serve from 
the bowl. 





WAM TOAST. 


Take some boiled ham and chop it finely, 
flavor with a little powdered mace and cayeane 
pepper, and to every two ounces of bam add one 
tablespoo fal of good, thick cream, or mit 
thickened with flour. Heat thoroughly in 8 
saucepan and serve on hot battered toast. 

PLAIN BIOB PUDDING. 

Seak half a cuptul of rice in one cupful of milk 
baifan hour; add acapfal of sugar and a little 
salt, and bake in a moderate oven two hours. 
Stir frequently. When the rice has softened and 

slightly thickened the milk, brown the pudding. 
Serve hot with apricot sauce. 
CARAMEL I0B OBBAM, 

Melt quarter of a pound of sugar in a pan over 
the fire, taking care not to scorch or brown the 
liquid sugar. Stir contioually. Heat one pint 
Of milk with a pint of cream to the boiling point, 
pour in the caramel sugar, and stir a few 
minutee. When cool add a cup and a half of 
eugar and s teaspoopfal of vapilis. Mix well 
and fre¢zeas usual. When baiffrozen add one 
pint of cream well whipped and the nicely 
beaten whites cf two eggr, and finish freezing. 

GINGBE SANDWICHES. 

Ginger sandwiches are made by cutting pre- 
served ginger into thin strips, and spreading 
them between slices of white sandwich bread cut 
very thin. Small, crisp leaves of lettuce hearts 
are sometimes used with the ginger. 

PIOKLED OYATSRS. 

Ssald a quart of solid oysters in their own 
liqaor. with balf a teaspoontal of salt, until the 
edges curl. Then teke them one by one from 
the saucepan and put them into glass jars that 
have beep scalded. Add to the I'quor hali a 
cupfal of vinegar, six whole peppercornr, a strip 
of lemon peei and two Diades of mace. Boil six 
minutes; let it cool and turn it over the oysters. 
Seal the jersand stand fa a cool, dark place. 
They should be used as soon as they are opened 
pecause they spoil so scon. 

Hints to Housekeepers. 


In cooking a grouse an old guide draws the 
bird, leaves the feathers on, covers it with a 
thick layer of moist clay and places it among the 
embers of the fre. When it is done, the clay 
will crack off, bringing the feathers with it. To 
cook fish in thie way, clean them and wrap them 
in eeveral thicknesses of wet paper. 

To remove mildew from white cotton rub the 
stain with lemon jalce and piace in the sunshine. 
It ts a simple ana old time remedy that will not 
fail you. 

A pretty baby carriage set ie of white pique, 
worked with wild roses in silk in the natural 
colors. Theretsa pillow, a cover and a strap. 
The cover is made with the upper edge turned 
over after the fashion of a sheet, and em- 
broidered as.is the body of the cover. Thereis a 
roffied edgeof ane Hambors, through the oper- 
work edge of which is ran pink ribbon, and more 
barrow ribbon ie run into the little lact-ize 
washable braiding whieh heads the mis The 
pillow is made {to match. The setia serviceable, 
for the ribbon can be removed. and both cover 
and pillow case washed. The strap is a band of 
the pique embroidered and bound with the 
ribbon, and with ribbon ends to tie the baby into 
the carriage if necessary. 

Pressed hair insoles are sold at ten cents a 
pair for people with sensitive feet, They also 





the other hand, men are apt to be varefal of 
have personally 


It is aa undoubted physiological fact that 
people who have inherited good econstita- 
tions may, if they choose, and barring ac- 
Gidents, live long lives; yet how often we 
eee such people wasting this great gift in 
needless impradences, priding themselves 
on the impunity with which they overtaz 
nerve force on foolish pleasurer, claiming 
that they “‘ never take cold,’’ and boasting 
of their recnperative powers, in the pos- 
cession of whieh they coatinue to insult 


Bat sooner or later nature always resents 
insait, and the day of retribution iaevite- 
bly comes to the man who uses his prin- 
Gipal of health to gamble with, instead of 
contenting himeelf with the Jegitimate use 


This, of course, does not alter the fact 
that one man may do things with impunity 
thet would be saieidal in another. Oar 
parable still holds good. His principal is 
larger, and cGunsequently hig income is 
larger; nevertheless, let him be satisfied 
with his comfortable six per cent., and not 


Still clinging to our metaphor, we mey 
say that, as there are many Dick Whiltting- 
tone, who come to town witha penny in 
the pocket, bat with carefal thrifts end by 
being lord mayors, so it may be with many 
who are in poor physical health. R:cog- 
nizing their limitations, and living wholc- 
some, sanitery lives, they may actually 
create a constitution enabling them to enjoy 


This end is not to be attained by a fussy 


tendency ever being away from disease and 


Who Owns the Doctor’s Prescrip=- 


The drag man and the doctor were talking 
about that vexed question, To whom does 
the prescription belong; tothe doctor who 
writes it, the patient who receives it, or the 
pharmacist who pats up the medicine? The 
man of drugs said that it osrtainly belonged 
to the pharmaciet,a fact that had been 
proved to his satisfaction by the number of 
times pharmacists have beea called into 
court and required to bring the originale of 
prescriptions they have patup to answer 
The druggist, he 
said, needs the prescer'ption for his own pro- 
tection, to show, in ease there should be 
trouble, that he bas put ap only what the 
doctor has prescribed. It is not safe, he de- 


end are very Gurable if laundered with care 
lies. 





The Fashion. 


granite clot’, embroidered in different colors 
and a parrower one along the sides nearly cover 


asof colores. There may be, perhaps, a some 


note. The searfs sell for 96, 98, $10 ana $13. 


warmth. 


to mateh, are very mach worn. 
lace makes a fashicnable corset. 


te used for evening gowns, which are also mace 
of embroidered tulle. 

o*, Long coats of black satin with fine stitehed 
Gown tucks, from the empire yoke to a little way 
aboge the hem, are one variety of winter wrap 
which fe to be very much worn. They sre made 
effective with yokes of jet ana silk applique, and 
ere lined with white brocaded silk. Something 
stylieh in the way of an outside garment to wear 
in the South ie made of Diack pongee iucked 


waved bande of Diack cloth stitehed on. The 
upper portion isa cloth bolero hanging loosely 
from the pongee, and finished with triple capes 
around the shoulder. A narrow band of the silk 
stitched in rows trims all the edges. 

e*e Obiffon is to be as popular for winter as for 
summer apparently. Many of the new hats are 
composed almost wholly of Diack, gray or white 
chiffon or tulle. A striking toque receatly seen 
was of a voluminous arrangement of white tulle, 
over which was draped white talle with large 
dots of black chenille. A great knot of the dotted 
tulle at the leftof the fropt formed the trim- 
ming, and under the brim at the left side was a 
wide, flat bow of black velvet ribbon on a velvet 
bandeau. ; 
e*s A lovely tallored gown of mauve satin cloth 
was shown the other day. The waist was 
slightly bloused, and opened over a narrow vest 
cf velvet of deeper violet shade, fastened by 
emal', round gold buttons. The turned down 
collar ext nded into revers in front, and wae 
faced haif ite depth with violet velvet, which 
appeared ia two pointed straps on the sleeves 
also. Stitehed folds of the cloth were applied at 
eacn side of the front, and continued around the 
oxirt in interlacing ecallops, with gold Dattons at 
eacr side at every point. The belt was of 
etiteved cloth, with an applied band of velvet 
and gold buckle, with ame:tbyste; a cravat and 
Collar of folded lace ani velvet completed the 
chic costame. 

eo’, Some of the new winter hats look like the 
suwmer models reversed. Th y come dowa low 
and fict over the forehead, with a mass of trim- 
ming at the back. Very Icpg, nerrow buckles of 
gold and eteel, or a mixture of both, are seen 
everywhere on every kind of shape, and some of 
them are so long that they are pnt through the 
cen re of a bow, and extend over on the crown at 
the back. Again chey are used as a baudeau, 
and with a little drapery serve to raise the bat at 
one side. Very pretty bats are made with either 
brime or crowns of fur. 

e*. Most superb and costly are the velvet 
gomne and costumes made ready for elegant 
wear next season. There is already a luxurious 
and bewildering display of them—biack, biue, 
grenst, dark Russian green, wine color, purple, 
pale fawn and gray. Some of the sofé artistic 
sbades in plum colo’, blue, brown, ete., garnished 
with guipure lace and rich farce of various kinds, 
are regal in effect. Besides the costumes en 
tirely of velvet are chcice elegant models 
with velvet Russian blouses or jackets; with 
ekirts of cloth, satir, camel’s hair, corded 
ellk, or eapensive silk and woollen fabrics. 
Beautitul avd costly belts and buckles accom- 
pany many of these suits,and in the same ex- 
bibit are stylish costomes showing Russian 
blouses of Persian lamb, sealskio, otter, Krim 
mer and mink, with skirts of ladies’ cioth 
cheviot or drap d’ete. So finely dressed are 
some of the new pelts used for these blouses 
that they look like moire velvet, and curve to the 
figure almost as closely as cloth. 

e%s AD evening wrap of pale blue cloth has a. 
accor dion-giaited liniog of white silk. Straps of 
the cloth interlace over a front of white accor- 
dioned ebiffov, and embroidered gilt and Diack 
knots decorate the yoke. Sable tails fasten the 
high sable collar at the throat. 

a®, A military toach on gowne and separate 
waiste for youthful wearers le jaet now the cor- 
rect finish. This is brought cut very prettily by 
using a band of red velvet for the standing collar 
and trimming it with rows of very narrow gold 
braid, put on in tiny colle or straight lines. The 
collar nay be all of red if the color of the waist 
will permit it. This ie illustrated on a waist of 
cream-white creped satia where tne collar is of 
red satin, nearly covered with lines of fine gold 
braid and matching coffe and pointed girdle. 

a“ Beversibie satins are used extensively on 
winver hatv, and for linings, facings, draperies, 
chous, tea gowns, accordion-plaited petticoatr, 
foundations for lace and velvet opera wrap?, etc. 
Am ong the two-toned effects are green and gold, 
black and gold, violet and oid rose color, orange 
and szurine, petunia and reseda, and bright 
cherry red and black. 

A dainty Raesian blouse waist for theatre 
wear ie mate of creped satin, in a pinkish-pear! 
color, like an opal, and tucked around from the 
shoulder to the belt, which is made of a beauti- 
fal shade of turquoise biae velvet. It is cut out 
around the neck to show a yoke of ceru silk em- 
broidery, which aleo forms the collar. Tiny pear! 
and turquoise buttons facten the blouse down 





(give additional warmth for those who are 
sroubled with cold feet. 


, 


Pumice stone comes in convenient form for use. 


So many people now use doilies without a 
tablecioth for breakfast and luncheoa of & 
Sunday night tee that quantities of shem are 
sold, Those of heavy linen wits the solid 
white embroidery are among the most popular 


Sete include centrepiece, plate and tambier dol 


Vor the ol¢ fashioned flapjiek mix together? 
one cupfal of corr mea), ont-half saltepoonfal of 
salt, one-half tear p onfal of sugar and one tea 
epoonfal of melted butter. Pourover the mixt- 
ure etMicient water or milk thoroughly to wet 
Then ada 
two well beaten egge and cold milk enough to 
make a very ocft batter. Bry like griddie cakes. 


es Long, Darrow scarfa whieh come for the 
Giuing tabie or the buffet are in momie and 


Toere is a wide border at each ead ofa cloth 
ing it. There is a wide variety of flowers as well 


what conventionalized deeiyn of lilies slong the 
ends, while the sides show roses and forget me 


a%, I2 bousekeepers realized the convenience 
of tne sma:i hand towels of bird’seye or diaper 
linen they would be more used. They are 
more convenient for the hands than a larger 
towe’, and are, of couse, easier to launder. 
They are invaluabie for a lavatory which is in 
They are sold usually only by the 
dozen and come in excellent quality linen for §3 


e%e A short bolero of bunter’s green velvet, 
wth deep fitted ceintare «<f cloth of gol, 
covered with green velvet appliqaes, ie one of 
the latest modes. The fall bishop siceves are 
conficed by wristbands of the gold and velvat 
@ppliqae, and storm collar and siogie large rever 
of eniochilla give the needed appesrance of 


o*, Shaded suede belts studded with stee!, gold 
or evamel, and fastened with hanusome buckise 


e*. Freneh batiste in biack and trimmed with 


o*» Prosted gauze in new material called givrine 


down to a circular founce, which is headed with | istic 
































bave been the selentiste,—both 


have the forces of statesmansbip or etbics,—in 
vidious ag it mey be to analyze tro relentlessly 


part. In another passage in this address, which 
ie far ané away the most brilliant thing that has 


polate out theee manifestations in other felds of 
haman activity in these worde: 
* after al’, now ver, it ie not necessarily 


covericee which are of the deepest interest. They 
have ¢ feted changes more subdtie and perhaps 
lees obveiousewhbich are at least as worthy of our 
consideration, snd are at least ae uo qaein the 
of the civilized world. No century has 

60 great a cnange ir our intellestual 
sporebension of the wold in which we 
live. Oar whole point of view bas changed. 
Tae mental framework ia whieh we arrange 
the separate facts in the world of men sné 


spectacie of 
bow in a wholly ebanged p repective, e 
Dot oply see more, but we see differently. 


The Giseoveries in physics abd in chemis- 
try. which Dave borne their share in thus 
recreating for ue the evolution of the pas’, are 
in process of giving us q1lte new ideas aso the 
toner nature of that w-teris] whole of which 


attri of comp und. 
itself hae been pulverized, and speculation is 
foreed to admit as a thateven chem}- 
cal elements themselves may be o more 
varieties of single substances.” 


It this striking unification of the physical 
world involved merely a mechanics! view, how- 
ever extended or complete, it might fall in merit- 
ing specia' consideration in attempting to find in 
it Bint or suggestion cr illumination on sthe 
problem of individual life. But it is far more 
than a mechanical view, however extended and 
complete in that aspect? The spectecie of the 
universe bas its analogy in the spectacle of life 
** What were once regarded as things are bow 
known to be movement,” says Mr. Balfour. 
** Diffecences of qualityionce thought ultimate 
are constantly being resolved futo diffsrences of 
motion or configaration.” Thie insight into 
the pbysical universe ie <c«qaaliy appli 
cable to the moral and the Intellectual 
universe, to that fadividasl atmospere 
which determines one’s own scope, purposes 
and possibilities. The key to achievement is 
movement. The key to personal happiness is 
in movement; in re-arrangivg, reac josting one’s 
powers with new combinations and conditions. 
There is potbing ultimate in the nature of et- 
ergy. On the contrary. itis infinite in its posel- 
Dilities for the seizing of events snd circum- 
stancer, and evolving from them new sets of con 
ditione. Every day sees the horizon line of at- 
telnment receding into farther distance, while 
achievements go forward and corquer the sew 
territory.— Boston Budget, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ETI@UBTTE OF SHOOTING.—"' Hunter’’: The 
etiquette of shooting in England is sometimes a 
little difficult to fathom, and in some respects is 
a little absurd, especially in the most artificial 
form, the shooting of reared pheasants. Bat 
English etiquette, even in its stringency, is as 
nothing to the form which prevails ia Germany. 
A boox on the etiquette of the sport, published 
lact year by a German sportsmen, is now, it ies 
said, belpg adopted by all the owners of the 


larger shoots, tn spite of the absurd formalitier, | . 


ae they seem to us, ofits regulations. or in- 
starce, the invitations to shoot are sent out on 
printea forms which contain the piace of rende z- 
vous, the bour, the kind of game that may 
be sbot, and last but not least, the 
laws laid down regarding the conduct 
of the sportemap. Tnere are a dozen 
things that each shooter is forbidden to ar, 
such as to load before alithe guns are in thei 
placer, or to move without orders, and for each 
infringemen: of any of these regulations a ized 
fine—generally five marks—ie jaid down. As it 
thie were not sufficient, further penalties are 
appointed for eacn shot missed. The effect 
must b strange. One can imagine a really 
careful German never letting hie gan off uniess 
the shot were of the easiest, and waiting 
patiently for a hare to stop. Then what oppor- 
tunities are given to that type of men—already 
too common—wa? has seen bis bird tower in the 
pext field but two! Bat perhaps the German 
host has a keeper to take down each man’s 
aggregate of hits, misses and infrins ements. 
THe Vinst TRovusEas.—‘ Little Man”: Ac 
cording to a writer in St. Nicholas the first pan- 
taloons or trousers were made in Assyria. In 
the reign of King Asshurizirpal (888-858 B. 0.) 
horses were introduced into the army as cavalry. 
Here, now, was a problem; the cavairyman had 
to bave some sort of a uniform, and it was im- 
poseibie for him to wear a skirt and ride astride 
a horse. The tailors so his Majesty’s armies 
wagged their heads a long time over this problem, 
ara finally decided that the only way out of the 
@iMisujty wae to cut the cavairyman’s skirt 
from hem to waistband in both front and 
rear, letting each part fall on its respective 
side of the horse. Ascap readily be imagined, 
bis split skict made an exceedingly poor article 
ot clothing. The law of heredity, however, is 
fall of surprises ; this humble apology for a gar- 
ment was destined to be the father of the original 
pantaloons. The mind of the tallor has ever 
been asmalione. It is lixely that even then, as 
now, it took ‘ nine tailors to makea man.” At 
aby rate, it took the tailors of Assyria over a 
century to solve the problem of the horsemen’s 
clothing. ** Why Dot,” said one of these workers 
with the needle and shears, ‘sew together the 
edges of each division of the skirt and thus form 
@ separate skirt for each leg?”—or, in other 
worde,.he inveuted a pair of pantaloons. 


i 
: 
: 


. | saough I have slight periodical 


: 


the summer meeting of University Extensioe 
students in Cambridge, the preceeding extracts 
are made; and the assertion that the dominant 
and Gominatiog forees of the fature are to be 
ooked fori: the laboratories of scientific stu- 


ehsnged the world an‘ made progress possibie 
the Giscov- 
erers and thn isventors. The discovery of 
inte: -plapetary relations and motions, the inven- 
tion of the printing prese,'he discovery and 
appliestion of the nature of electricity, the in- 
vention of the steam engine, and the manifold 
applications of recently acquired knowledge as 
shown by wireless telegraphy, by storage and 
transmission of electric force, ty the growilog 
adoption of the automopile, of the air ship, scon 
to become a fatt acoomplé, and of countless 
avplispees thar fecilitate the dally schievements 
and purposes,—tnese bave contributed more to 
the development and progress of humanity than 


resuite in which many comolex factors have 


been said ia Europe thie summer, Mr. Balfour 


the 
material an. obvioas results of seientific dir- 


—— 
— — 


og Sp SS Kes : 
—2 —— inst a8 thie moment ut we were! 1119 HO G St 
@ost thirty-five cents. — allowed = vision of the embryonic forces which Nl, 60. ali rites 
A It tle lemon jaice added to the water in potentiy to affect the 
whieh rice se boiled will keep the grains seps- of mankind, we should Bave to look for 
“d them not in the Ure, Dot in the press. nor No. 8 VAN Nuss PLacs, Naw 
Fate, A ovt lemon, tno, may be used instead Of | on tne piatiorm. nor im the sohemes of practies! | Dm. Rapway—With me your Relief bas 0 
vinegar to make touch meat tender. RoaD/ statesmen, nor the dreams of polities! theorists, | wonders. For the last three years I has, 
thoroughly and let stand three or four micutes|bu in the lsboratories of scientific s'u ents | quent and severe attacks of sciatica nt α 
w ove Bames are but little in the mouths of men. Ca, sometimes 
before coobing. | who cannot themesives forecass the resalts of | ns rom the lambar regions to my ankie ang 
To prepare a compote of oranges, pare, Sil6®| their own iadors, axd whose theories eould | ** “me to both lower fimbs. 
and remove the seeds from six larae oranges. | searse be understood by those whom they will| During the time I bave been s Micted 1 hay. trie 
Put these in alternate layers of two tablespoon- | chiefly dened. * almost sil the remedies ———— 
tule of puger in s glass dish end stand in & 000! | Ope | colt hoping to And relief, but all proved to t¢ 
place for threehoure. Atthe end of that time | heayair, religious movement, Gb; | tattures. 
Grain « ff the syrup from the fruit and pat it oto | nome pad axe have ned | Ihave tried various kinds of baine, manipulations 
Bsanucepen. Add soit the jalce of one lemon | thelr 1 02d bave permanently enricted a eee of liniments too aumerous t¢ 
and boll the mixture slowly for ten minutes. | 6, [Misllesanl aoe eee eee tee: these’ | phyeielans: al! reer none Of the most eminent 
When it is cool turn 1t over the frais. imately Sil te Our thodeste moce ast oy — Ries 0 sive mo rete, 
Roasted potatoce are a delicious adjanet to an cecupy the futcre historian, If 18| ono pag been siticted — — 
Bot emong these that I seek for the most a ae myself) I was induc 
out-of-door feast. Clean and dry them and DEFY | tsportant and most fundsmental differences | % tty your semedy. 1 was then suffering tea;1.7° 
them among glowing coals until they are tender. | whieh savarate the present from the preseding | With one of my old turns. To my surprise a4 4. 
They will have a flavor like roasted enestnute. | 9 Ratner te shite so be found in the comels- | light the first application gave me ease after bath. 
Convas very similar t0 tte Ol¢-tachioned Javs | Sper period cflere a preestent or  peralil Wo | nate ny eee vane Parts | affected, leaving the 


created by the Relier, Ing 
— entirely sway. 4). 
attacks a) 
ing a chenge of weather, I know now thn oe 
myself, and feel quite master of the sitastion. * 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is my friend, } 
never travel without a bottiein my valise F 
Yours truiy, 


GEO. STABR, Emigrant Oommissiocer, 
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ANTHRAOITS COAL.—"' Questioner”: The first 
discovery of anthracite coal was in Bbode Isiand 
in 1760. It has always been too expensive to 
work the Rhode Island mines. Pennsylvania's 
anthracite coal was discovered near Wilkesbarre 
in 1766. Graduelly the various cos! fields of 
Penpsylvania become knowr, but as late as 1212 
Col. George Shoemeker of Pcttsvilie drove nine 
wagon Joads of coal to Philadelphia, where, 
with wueb difficulty, he sold two and gave seven 
away. “ He was regarded as an imposter for at- 
tempting to sell stones to the public for fuel, ana 
had difficulty in getting out of the city with 
out arrest.’ The Q 1aker Oity au horities issued 
@ warrant for Colonel Shoemsker’s arrest as ‘a 
kpave and a scoundre).” Think cf it! Only 
eighty-slgbt years age! One of the loads was 
bought by White & Bszz1rd,wire makers. They 
spent a whole night trying to make the stones 
burr, but at last gave up in despair and went 
bomr, when the coa’, leftto itself, kindled and 
heated everything white hot. The next coal 
come in 1815. Nota great while ago surely, 
and a great deal of trouble certainly, but today 
Pennsylvania sells 6,000,000 tons of antbracite 
ena) a year, 


short time the pain 

















BRILLIANTS- 








The dews of the evening most csrefally shun, 
Those tears of the sky for tne loss of the sun. 
—Ohesterfield. 


The good be scorned, 
Stalked : ff reluctant, like an ill-used ghost, 
Not to retaro; or it it did, in visits 
Like those of argsie, short and far between. 
—Bobert Blair. 


Jf a mas who turnips cries 

Ory not when bis father dies, 

°Tis a proof that he had rather 

Have « turnip than his father. 
—Jobnson. 


Now let as thank the Eternal Power: convinced 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affilctioz, 
That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten our future days. 

—Jobn Brown. 


And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
—Gray, 


Hope, like tbe gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorne and cheers our way; 

And stil’, ae darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter rev. —Goldsmitb. 


The most diffi salt of taske to keep 
Heights whicn tne soul ie competent to gain. 
— Wordsworth. 














Say not the struzgie paught availeth, 
The labor and tne wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 
And as things havs been they remain. 


It hopes were duper, teare may be liars; 
It may be, in yon emoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en Dow the filers, 
And bat for you posess< the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painfal inch to gair, 

Far back, through creeks and inietse making, 
Comes silent, flooding in. the main. 


And bot by eastern winaows only’ 
When daylight comes comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But weetward loos, the land is bright. 
—Arthor Hugh Olough. 


In polities a man is xieat— 
Now this there is no doubt of— 
In proportion to the smallness of 
The holes he has crawied out of. 
~Detroit Journal. 


The man who speaks the simpie truth 
No doubt ie doing right; 
Bat he will soon be known, in sooth, vu 
As monstrous imt olite. 
— Washington Star. 

















Wein IN BOSTON, STOP =) IR: 


MERICAN |; 


HOUSE _; 


Hanover 8t., near Scclay 8q. 


Mearest of the large hotels to Unics Statics, 
° business and amusement centres. 
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‘Tr BOOMS in the city for the 

00 per day and upward). Steam heal /, 
tric Light in every room in the house. 

€50,000. has j been spent on the house, giving 


modern improvement and eenven- 
Frace et moderate prices. 


EA LAN. The special break- { 
— —— Zi AN ce tate ner at 50 
cents are famous. & 
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NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping. A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and a pair 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary: 
a horse te be active, stylish and serviceable 
must be well. You feed properly, that is 


not all. You should feed also his skin; 
allow the hair to grow beantifally by using 
Giosserine. - For sale by all dealers 
ao0opwIn & Cé., Boston Agents. 29 
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POETRY. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


aes dream it passed; @ vision rare 

Ot coloz,and haunting mystery; 

ors forest Ore with breath of fame 

That swept she land like a whirlwind free, 
The valley glowed as @ Cup of wine, 

and the sparkilpg alr was nectar fine. 


Waiie the pa'nted pomp of sunset skies, 

The tender grace of the tinted dawa, 

Over the tawny woodlands wavered wild, 

and :semed of autumnal splendore born; 

The cew-drenched nights were a softened day, 
apd ue harvest moon held subtle sway. 


Yet lingers still in the waning year 

A touch, a trace of toe glamour rare, 

Thouga the supple birch has spent its gold, 
apd tne rustling aisles are brown and bare; 
For the surlit skies are biue as May, 
Thers’s a flash of scar.et by the way. 


as Mem’ry holds ta her inmost heart 

The garnered wealth of happler:bours, 

go the sou! of summer lives today 

In the wand’ring ghosts of vanished flowérs; 

what prophet wise in this golden,.calm 

retell the coming of the storm? 
SHEIuA. 





Could fo 





4 BALLAD OF BALLOWEEN. 


All pigat the wild wind on the heath 
Whistied ite song Of vague alarms; 
The poplars tossed thelr naked arms 

All night in some mad dance of death. 


mignon Isa hath left ber bea 

And bared her shoulders to the blast; 
The lopg procession of the dead 

stared at ber as it passed. 


On, there, methinks, my mother smiled, 
Aud there my fatoer walks forlorn, 

And there the iittle pamelass child 
That was the parish scorn. 


And there my olden comrades move, 
And there my sister emiles apart, 

But nowhere te the fair, false love 
Toat broke my loving beart. 


“Oh, false in life, « h, false in death, 
wherever thy mad epirit be, 

Could it not.come this night,” she saith, 
“ To keep a tryst with me?” 


Mignon Iea hath turned alone; 
Bitter the pata and long, the,years; 
Tne moonlight on the coldjgravestone ;; 
Was warmer than her tears. 


A'loigtt the wild wind on the heath 
Whistied ite song of vague alarms; 
The poplars tossed their,naked arms 
All bight in gome mad Gance;of death. 
—Tbeodosia Garrison, in the Smart Set. 





WHAT I8 SUCCESS? 


Is it to worship earthly, groveling gold, 

And dollar-blinded, to look only down, 

To rake the mack heap, and forget ‘the crown, 
Until youth’s bounding blood creeps strangely 

cold; 

To dwell with envy, arrozance and dread, ; 

To barter all benevolence for dross, 

To lose companionship—nor fee! its loss," 


Because the fl»wer of sympasby is dead— 
Is that success? 


To labor for the rainbow bubble, fame— 
Afloat so fairly io the morning alr— 
A perfect jewel for a prince,to,wear— 
Is it a recompense for all ite claim ? 
Tbro’ careful night, and crowded, strenuous 
da. 
Thro’ * reboff, or fisttery—like snow 
That leaves cue thirsty—it is grasped, and 
lo! 


It vanishes in nothingness away! 
Ie that success? 


With comrade duty, in the dark or day, 
To follow truth—wherever it may lead; 
To bate all meanness, cowardice or greed ; 
To lock for beauty under common clay; 
Our brothers’ burden sharing, when they weep, 
But, if we fall, to bear defeat alone; 
To live in hearts that loved us, when we're 


gone 
Beyond the twilight (till the morning break!) to 


sleep— 
That is success! 


—Ernest Neal Lyon, in Success. 





AN OCTO SEB MOBNING. 
The distant bills are clothed in mist, 
The nearer fields in green, . 
And Iike the organ’s hall- one scale 
The colors range between. 


Tbe summer crickets still chirp low, 
A fow birds sing their sone ; 

W bile in a harsh note late at night 
The crows call loud and long. 


Our‘once gay trees are faded now, 
And frost is in the air; 
Bat ere the earth falle quite asleep 
‘Ihe sun drops kisses rare. 
—Sarah Todd Sprague. 





ABCADIA. 
1 watched her pass intoithe far-off country. 
Hand in my band she bad gone forth to where 
Meseage,.voice, touch:of mine could never reach 
her. 
Tomultuous rose, dethronivg numb despair, 
A mighty longing for the Land Arcadia; 
Surely the loved are there! 


Lol!sl,am berefa pligrim and a stranger; 

A sojourner, as all my fathers were; 

Nor knew they rest farfrom the Land Arcadia 

If they bad once been there! 

48 GIBLS WILL 

All scammer she filrted with Thomas and Jack, 
With Alec and Leonard and Joe, 

But then with the coming of winter went back 
To her regular, all-the-year beau. 


And married him, too, as giris will, I am told, 
Since while they were spending like that, 
He'd saved in a purse, that was wrinkled and 
old, 


The money to farnish a fiat.. 
—What to Eat. 








It really seems to me 80 04d 

That I should love the gecidenrod: 

Bat pow I see it, tall and cool, 

Right through the window of our school. 





WE MUST HAVE ’BM. 


We may live without fools, 
Sapheads and politicians ; 
We may live without love— 
Under certain conditions; 
We may live without dudes, 
Cigarettes and tanks ; 
Bat the world would not move, 
if it wasn’t for cranks. 
—Obicago Dally News. 





SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


A modern maiden sat at home, 
And wondered to herself, 
Why some young fellow dian’t come 
And take her “' off the shelf.” 
And when there came a chap who was 
Resolved to learn his fate, 
She wouldn’s look at him, oecause 
His necktie wasn’t straight. 
—Pick Me Up. 


The man who thinks be knows it all 
To trouble sore is turning, 
For be gets Iszvand forgets 
While other folks are learning. 
—Marsball (Missourl) Index. 
4A woman likes to hear you say 
Her cheek ig like the blooming rose; 
Bat a man will get mad any day 
if the same is said aboat bis nose. 
—Obicago News. 








— 
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THE STSP FaOM THE SUBLIME. 
But yesterday he felt that he 
Was born to bea king; 
His step was high, bis air was proud, 
He held bis head above the crowd. 
Last nig it his wife weat snooping round, 
And in bis inmost pocket found 
A letter—he has come to be 
4 cringing, slinking thiog! 

—Ohicago Times Herald. 





His Uncie Dan. 
The summer after oar 
Band very trying experiences 


Certainty of flading a furious father and an 
anxious mother and a brood of distres:fal 

Glamoring for possession when we 
returned, 

And if the Pelixetowe beach did not fally 
anewer the family requiremente ia the matter of ’ 
sands and pools, there were compensations to be 
found elsewhere. 

Oa the low lying sandy spit neer tre old fort 
Was 8 soldiers’ camp, with ariliing ground and 
shooting ranges, and in these things my young: 
Sters took the keenest interest and delight. 
Taoey lay by the hour in the wire grass and 
watebed the shooting.and wandered over the 
butts when it was over and dug up treasure 
trove in the shape of long metal Lee-Metfora 
Cartriage cases and conical bullets which had 
wandered wide among the saud hills. We be- 
Queathed nearly a cartload of such spoil to our 
landiady when we went home, much to her sur- 








lingering through the canvas streete of the camp, 
the houses of waich bore fanciful legende in un- 
couth charcoal characters, the marks at once of 
burnt stick and a polated if none too polished 
wit, and possibly something of a retaliatory 
spirit. The‘ Home for Lost Dogs” struck us as 
hardly liksly to nave beea so iavelied by ite in- 
| nabitants, bat as being mre probably a reply in 
kind from the occupants of the “ Rat Pit” next 
door, or possibly a tu quogue from the ‘ Flea 
Trap” or * Monkey ttoaec” or *‘* Coekytoo 
Locge” or the * M sngrei’s Parlor,” all of which 
were adjacent, or poseidly i¢ was the tangible 
evidence of a midnight raid by the “ Laughing 
Jackasses ” at the other end of the camp. 


to Know it in al.—vyell, say, in most of—its) 
phases. They watched it workand they watched 
it play—at cards and draughts and dominoes, at 
football, cricket and quoits. They criticised its 

cooking arrangements and its various methods 
of devouring its f004, which, Iam bound to say. 

tended rather toward businessl'ke dispateh than 
toward elegance of manners. They watched it 
receive its letters and retire into corners to read 

them, and lie fist on its stomach to write its 

replies with much srduous toil of band and 

tongue. They heard it sing and laugo and 

grumble. They saw it receive its modest pay, 
and then creep, dingy and grubby, into its tri- 
angular darkness, w ence, aftet a brief perioa 

of retirement, it emerged radiant in Dutte: fy 

ecariet, with shining face and plastered hair 

ornamented with precarioutly clinging cap, and 

then, with diminutive cane twirling jauntily, 

they saw it strat proudly away to the town op 

Cor q 1e8t Dent. 

Both my boys were going to 5e soldiers the 
moment they were big enough. Both my girls 
were going to marry soldiers as soonas they 
grewup. Iféltitmy duty to beg them to be- 
come and to choose officers, and my mind was 
relieved when they stated that such, of course, 
was their intention. 

Bat one morning there sprang up on a vacant 
plot among the sand hummocke between the 
eamp and the town a sudden mushroom growth 
of white bell tents arranged in symmetrical 
lines around the four sides of a long psrallelo- 
gram, with large square mess tents at each end 
and cooking ovens dug out of the sand bills 
beyond the lines. The work was executed in 
businesslike fashion by soldierly men of graver 
aspect and more sober mien than the light 
hearted irresponsibles of tre “Rat Trap” and 
the “Home for Lost Dogs”? beyond, some of 
whom strolled down to offer suggestions, which 
were received with a chill'ng lack of attention. 

Presently, with sarill :q1eak of many fites and 
mnoh rattle of kettledrume, there marched in 
from the station a regiment of boy soldiers, the 
eldest I should say not more than fifteen, but 
every man of them bearing himself with all the 
conscious; pride of a bemedaied veteran of fifty. 

Thenceforth the ‘‘ Rat Trap” and the “ Mon- 
arel’s Parlor’ and the home of the * Lauabing 
Jackasses’’ knew aeno more. All our attention 
was centred on the youthful warriors of the 
new camp, and we soon came to know them 
in the lamp as well ac we had known their elders 
further along the shore. 

But even warriors in the Jump are not as in- 
teresting ae individuals, and as we became fa- 
millar with the macninery of the camp our cbief 
enjoyment began to revolve around one partica- 
iar itit¢.e unit thereof. 

We had each of as separately been struck by 
bim as they marched in that first day, and thie 
alone stfiiced to give him a place apart from bis 
fellows in allour minds. He was the brightest 
faced youngster: in the regiment—Droen hair, 
pert nose, quick bine eye, which roved around 
ip vast enjoyment of the sensation he was beilp- 
ing to create, perfect Aↄalin aad roillickzing 
bumor in every curve of his impudent littie face. 

He was one of the kettledrams, and the way 
his sticks flashed and twirled was a sight and 
a source of amaz3ment to all beholders. His 
very soul seemed to ran down into the polats of 
those twinkling sticks, and bis boyish delight in 
the noise he could extract from bis drum was 
barely veiled benesth the gravity be considered 
becoming toa man of bie position. 

We were con+tantly meeting him strolling out 
with the other men of his corps, and he always 
seemed to be doing the talking and gesticulating 
for the lot. A chance conversation which we 
overheard ae we came along the soft sand to the 
camp one afternoon enlightened us as to his 
pame and some of his characteristics, 

Four of them were lying in a sunpny nook, and 
they were quite too much interested in them- 
selves to pay avy attention to us. We were ia 
terested, too, and we tro1 soft and went slow 
for the purpose of hearlog the end of their Gis- 
cussion, but thev took no notice of us. 

“When my Vaolo Dan was at Waterloo”— 
were the first words thet reached us from our 
little kettledrum. 

* G@arn, Danny Rendle! Give yer Uncle Dan a 
rest. I don’t b’iieve y’ ain't got no Uncle Dar,” 
growled a dark haired boy. 

* You—don’t—»’ lieve—I—ain’t—got—no—Unele 
—Dan—Jim Foley?” exclaimed our youngeter,in 
a toneof the most concentrated amazement. 

“ Nar,” said the other. ‘If yer have, why 
don’t he pever come t’ see yer? Why don’t he 
never send yer nuf’o? I never seen him, nor 
ever beard tell of anybody that has, an’ yer 
never gete auy letters from ’m, not somaeh asa 
ha’p’ny post card.” 

⁊. Ele can’t write, coshe lost his arm at Wa- 
terloo.” 

“ Yah! He o’d write wiv his other arm, or wiv 
ais toes, sameas yon man at the show we was 
at, or he o'd get summun else ¢’ write or he o a 
come an’ see yer.” 

* Lost both his lege at Waterioo.”’ 

* Bab! en’ his head an’ his tail. Not much 
left to him to brag about. But I don’t D’lieve 
there ain’t no such person.” 

* all right,Jim Foley! You see that there 
sandhill?” 

“3 seeit Wot's that gott’ do wiv yer Uncle 
Dan? Is the scraps of him buried there? ” 

* vou git out tonight, Jim Foley. and come 
down there, an’ I’ll interdooce yer to my Uncle 
Dan.” 

Wi? Right! I’m on. I’d liketo meetall 
that’s left of the oꝛd gen’leman.” 

And then we had to pase out of hearing, hav- 
ing learned that our youngste:’s name was Dan 
Rendle, and that he hac, or said he had, a vet- 
eran unele upon whote existence bis companions 
cast doubts. 





prise and disgust. They were never tired of | 





Without saying anything to my young people, 





I promised myself the pleasure of witnessing the 
tntroduetion of Jim Foley to little Dan's aged 
relative. 
4nd 1 was there, ambushed fiat in the wire- 
arase of a neighboring biliock for an hour before 
the meeting, and eounted the time well spent. 
Dan was first on the fleld,with two supporters. 
Presently Jim Foley strolled up with three more. 
‘“‘ AX, you there, Danny Rendle? Now,where’s 
yer Uncle Dan wot lost his arms and his lege at 
Waterloo, an’ bis head, an’ hie tall, an’ every 
blim bit of hime I—don’s b’lieve—you—got—no 
“Come on!” said Dan, and peeled off bis tunic 
and rolled up the sleeves of his little colored 
ohirt, and tied bis red eotton handk -rehief tight 
— his waist, ‘an’ I'll interdooce yer to 


Tam not going to describe the fight. I am old 
feshioned—or maybe it is new fashioned—enough 
to believe that a fight is less demoralizing to the 
Principals, except, indeed, in such trifling matt 
ters as dlood and cuticle, than to the onlookere. 

8c, briefly, the conflict waxed and waned fora 
good ten minutes. Jim was half a head the 
taller, bat was not so close knit and active és 
Danny, and Danny was fired with the defence of 
the family honor. In the event Jim measured 


his length on the earth, and before he could rise ‘ 


Danoy bad him by the seruff of the neck apd 
was ramming hie face in ihe sand, while he pant- 
ingly exhorted him toa better frame of mind in 
the matter of U-cle Dan * 

“ Now —(ram)— Jim Foley — (ram) — vou 
ileve—(ram)—in my Uncle Dan? ” 

2 * —— Spitting out a moutbfal of 
as rose. V » o— 
Uacle—Dan.” —— 

** Then, dan you! lu choke you!” and down 
went Jim’s face into the sand once more, and 
was held there eo long that I began to fear the 
threat would be carried out. 

The others began to fear s0, too. 

* Let him be, Den Rendle,” said one. “ We all 
know you got an Uncle Dan, an’ what’s it matter 
*bout him?”’ 

* Bo! do—do you?” panted Dan. 

“ No—he ain’t,” came in a mufiad whisper 
from the sand. 

“* Wel), [ guess you’ve had ‘nough of him for 
one day, Jim Foley,” said the victor, giving the 
falien foe a final shake. 

* Dow’s want never—t’ hear bis name again,” 
said Jim, sitting up slowly and scooping the sand 
Ont of hie mouth with his finger. 

‘* All right,” said Dan, letting down bis sleeves 
and getting into his tunic, “ when you want to 
hear from him again, you let me know, an’ !’ll 
"tend to it. He told me to lick yer, an’ I done it,” 
avd be marched away with his head in the air. 

Next day as we drew near the camp the 
shouts and laughter from the beach just beyond 
told us that the youthfal warriors were at their 


Our young folks haunted the camp, and came; ®Dlations, 80 we sat down to wateh their antics. 


They were having a right merry time, gam- 
bolling in the surf like a schoo! of stranded por- 
poises, rolling, yelling, chasing oneanother with 
bunches of seaweed, while the more eourageous 
ventured ont up to their ching and essayed the 
voyage bome. . 

4 short cut shout that was different from the 
otner shouts—as different as death is from life— 
and all the other shouts died away, and all our 
eyes turned (0 where a pair of white arme were 
thrashing wildly at the water which closed over 
them—snother bubbling cry as they came ip 
sight again. 

I haa kicked off my shoes and shed my jacket 
for a desperate venture, with little hope of suc. 
cess, for he was 2 long way out. The sergeant 
io charge was wading out up to bis knees, curr- 
ing volubdly. I learned afterward that he couldn’t 
swim astroke. All the other youngsters bad 
scuttied ashore, and formed a shiveriog feingo to 
the lip of tne tide. 

Sadde.ly shouts broke out from the squirming 
live. 

“Go it, Danny! You got him! Keep up, old 
wan! Ray, be’s got him! Danny’s got him! 
Gooa ole Dan! Right and tight, here they 
come!” and presently they were in shallow 
water, and stood for breath, Dan with his arm 
round the other, supporting him, for be was 
spent, and then they waded ashore amid the 
bouts of the boys, and I saw that the other was 
Jim Foley, the unbeliever. 

And as they came slowly through the shallows 
I heard: 

*- Didn't want you to drown fore you'd seen 
my Unole Dan, Jim Foley.” 

e Ye ain’t—got no—Uncle Dap, Danny Rendle” 
dribbled sturdily from biue-lipped Jim. 

“*Pwere him sent me after you,” said Dan. 

* Garn! ” said Jim, and then the serg ant took 
them in custody. 

Now, it seemed to me that this conduct of 
little Dan’s deserved more recognition than it 
was like to get, aud thinking the matter over, 
I decided on a course which would, I had rea- 
son to believe, give Din more satisfaction than 
anything else was likely to do. 

lL let two days elapse, and then seeing Dan 
sitting outside his tent with a circie of admirers 
round biz, and the recovered Jim playing devil's 
chorus at we door of his own tent, I walked in 
past the sentries with my youvgsterr, and rt- 
quested audiences of the commander in chief. 

That high cMiciel was absent on pleasure, but 
I was introduced to a sergeant, who happened 
to bethe one who got his trousers wat on the 
oeach the other day. ' 

* Have you got a boy here named Roadie, 
sergeant—Dan Rendle? ” I asked. 

“ We have.sir. Do you know him?” 

‘- Wel), I know somethiog about him. His 
Uncle Dan—” 

“¢ ay, ay, sir; that’s him. There he {s, ’mong 
allthem byes. He’sthe cheeky looking young 
limb in the middle that’s doing all the talking; 
but he’s a good bye, and a plucky one. I'll call 
bim.’ 

“No; ifyou don’t mind, we'd like to go to 
him.’ 

~ Right, sir,” and he led us across the vacant 
ssa o to where Dinoy wae holding court. 

* Rendle, here’s a gentieman come to see you 
from your Vaolo Dan,” eaid the sergeant, and 
Danny eprang up to the salate with a face like 
a red rose dusted with gold, for it glesmed all 
over—and tipped with dew, for his eyes sparkied 
like diamonds—wet diamonds. 

*¢ Well, Dan, my boy,,’ I satd. “how are you, 
and how are you gettiug on? Heard from Uncle 
Dan lately?” 

“ No, siz, ( ain’s,” sald Dan, with something of 
a 69234 look in his eyes. 

“ ab, he’s not mach of a writer, is he, with his 
one arm?” 

“ No, or he ain’t.” 

And, after a pause. “Ie he—is he all right, 
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eAll right last time I beard fromhim, Dan. I 
suppose we may sit down ?’ 

* garely, sir,” said the sergeant, who was hov- 
ering around, ‘* Now, you byes, skedaddie. L'ke 
your imperence, bangin’ round with your mouths 
wide open when Rendle has visitors from hie 
Vaolo Dan.” 

« Well, and bave they made you sergeant yet 
Dap, corporal, or what?” 

‘ No, sir, I ain’t noth’n bat jast fall private. 
Bat I’ve got two good condnet stripes, an’—an’ 
they say I’m ¢ have & medal.” 

“ Qn, and what's the medal for? Shdoting?” 

* No, sir, tar—far swimmin’,” said Dap, mod- 


* gor savin’ a boy’s life at sea at risk of 
his own,” said the sergeant, who was still within 
earshot. 

“On, how was that? That's a great thing to 
have done, my boy, and a thingto be proud of. 
It’s (not everybody guts a chance, or has the 
pluck to take advantage of it.” 

It was the sergeant, however, who told us the 
story, ané pointed out Jim Foley, still sitting in 
the door of bie tent and straining eyes and ea 8 
our way, as the ‘‘iullish bye what didn’t know 
enough to keep inside his depth, and spilled me a 
pair o’ ne@ trousers, he di¢, too, forbye, wi’ his 
fullishness.” 

We stopped chatting with Dan for close on half 
anhour. He told us all that he knew, anda 
great deal that he thought, about a sham fight 
with the soldiers in the other camp that was to 
come off in the marshes that night, and strongly 
advised us to be present. It was to be a slap-up. 
real banging affair,and wouldn’t they just make 
a noise! He showed us inside his tent, which he 
sharec with five others, and all his belongings, 
at d lea us past Jim Foley, with his nose up and 
bis head in the alr, to the mese tent; and finally, 
sf'er we had taken leave of the sergeant, and 
begged his acceptance of half a crown, he con- 
duc:ed us proudly past the sentries and said 






























Dn chattered away most entertainingly of his 
soldierly experiences, asserting that they had 
Neked the big fellows sll to fits in the marshes 
the other night, and dilated at considerable 
length on the great time they had had at tne 
canteen, when he bad his Uncle Dan’s health 
druak with fall honors in forty botties of singer 
beer. ‘ Bat I ain’t spent all the money yet,” he 
said, with a deprecatory glance at me. 

Bat when I hinted that money was means to be 
spent, and was apt to burn holes 12 boys’ pock- 
ote if kept too lung—a proposition which made 
my own youngsters prick up thelr ears—and en- 
Geavored to draw him on the use ito which the 
balance was to be pat, he rapidiy changed the 
subject, and I forebore to worry him. 

I was vary curious to know if my own sur- 
mises as to Dan’s Uncie Dan were anywhere 
near the mars, and when my wife was putting 
the yuunger cnildren to bed I told the others to 
a a ae Dan and I had a 
“Now, Dauny, my man, tell me about your 
Uacle Dan,” I began when we were alone. 
‘* Where does he live? ” 

He looked at me very straight for the space of 
a minu ©, as though debating io his own mind 
whether to uaload himself or not, ana then said 
briefly: 

‘* I ain’s got no Unele Dan.” 

It was so exactly what I expected that, after 
all that bad passed, I could not refrain from a 
shoot of laughter, at which he knitted his brows 
and dlinked quickly, and I saw that J had burt 
bim. I stretcned out my hand. 

** You must exense me, old map,” I said, * but 
that was exactly what I imagined,” at which s 
look of relief came over bis face. “And yet you 
fought Jim Voley because he cast doubts on 
Uacie Dan, and you went in after Jim because 
your Unele Dan sent you.”’ 

Gosh!” said Danny, and looked upon meas 
a wizard. 

“Toll me all about it, Danny. 
help.” 

** Well, sir, it wae like thir,” he said stoutly. 
“allthe ther chaps had sisters and cousins 
and aunte and things, and I never had nobody, 
and I felt kind of out, and £ javt made up Unele 
Dan to be upsides with ’em. Au’ I made bim 
jastas I’4 ha’ liked:to ha’ bad him if 1'4 had bim 
really. Bin at Waterloo, an’ lost bie arm an’ bis 
legs an’ all the rest of it. Ao’—an’—” and there 
was the suspicion of a shamefaced break in the 
clear little voice—" an’ I tried to do things as I 
thought br’4 ha’ liked me to do’em. An’ it done 
me good, sir, so what’s the odds? ” 

** Danny,” 1 said, ‘‘ you're a little trump. Now, 
tell me one otber thing. What were you saving 
the rest of that money for?’ 

I were goin’to write myself some letters 
from Uncle Dan,” he said wiih a twinkle in his 


Perhaps I can 


eyes. 

* Well, now, Danny, I’m gotug to make a pro- 
posal to you. You've got no Uacile Dan, and you 
want one badly, to be upsides with the other 
fellows. Will you let me be »our Uncie Dan, 
and look after you a bit?” 

The blue eyes sparkied like diamonds and 
filled suddenly, and hie head went down into bis 
arms on the table, and he sobbed silently for the 
space of two minutes—an emotion that I should 
imagine was very foreign to him—and my heart 
rejoiced exceedingly that this happy thought 
had been given to it. 


I have never bad one moment’s cause to re- 
aret my self election to the post of Dan’s Uncle 
Dan, nor, I think, bas Danny. 

We corresponded with him regularly, and 
visited him fre,vently in Oarracks when the 
regiment went home, and found more to like in 
him every time we saw him. 

All that bappened some yeare ago. Before me 
On my desk as I write lies a letter dated from 
Oméurman, Sept. 8, 1898. 

‘Dear ‘Uacle Dan’”’ (since he came to years 
of understanding Dan has never omitted the qac- 
tation marks)—*' We had a tough time, as you will 
have seen from the papers, but I came through 
allright. Tney’ve made me full sergeant’’ (he 
was ja:t tarned twenty-:wo), and 1’m down for 
the V. O. Bat it was nothing. May scrgeant 
(Braden, I’ve told you about Bim) was alongside 
me in the charge. Wecame on One nasty bit of 
ground, where we bad to jamp our borses in and 
ouf,and not too much room,and the fozzies 
slashing and shooting and howling like” 
(there is a word carefally inked over here and 
mad” written in above it). “ Braden’s horse 
went down in a heap, and bim with it. I was 
next him, and I saw it was only the borse was 
bart. Toe black and white” (:nother word care- 
fally inked over and ‘derviehes” written in 
above it), oamo Gown on us like hall” (thte 
word had also undergone revision), ‘ and 
began chop-choopisg eway—1nd I can tell you 
their swords docuat. My horse wae a brick, and 
danced about round Braden till he got on to his 
feet sgain. Taen we made a dash at the biacks 
an burt several of them, I believe; and then 
the lieutenant came back for us with a score of 
the boys, and we came out right except for a 
few cuts more or lees. Evergbody says it was 
a fine bit of work, for they ware three thousand, 
an: we not over four bhandred. Everysboay is 
talking of Colonel Macd aaid. He did the hard. 
eat fighting of the day. A⸗ rose from the ranks, 
and I’m going to do the saae. 

‘* Love toall. Yours very arstefally, 

* Daw BENDLS (Serg., V: O.).” 

I am proud to remember that I am Dan 
Readle’s Vaolo Dan by adoption, and I think it 
likely I shall be prouder yet. 

Be eprang from nowhere in particular, but I 
think he will go far.—Longmen’s Megazine. 


GURIOUS FACTS. 
——tThe population of the earth doubles itself 


in 360 years. 
——Prof. Lioyd Morgen,in a recent aadrese, 











very well, the power of swimming being perfectly 
inetinetive. 

——As seen fromthe moon, the earth would 
appear foar times greater In diameter and thi:- 
teen times wider in sarface than the moon does 
tous. The illumination of the earth is fourteen 
times greater on the moon than that of the moon 
on the earth. 

——Pne oldest public building ia New York 
City is St. Paul’s cnapel, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Fulton street. It was built in 1766, 
ten years before the Declaration of Indepen- 
Genes. For some years General Washington 
wae @ regular atteaudant of the chureh, and his 
pew is still pointed ont to visitors. ; 

—=—§sx0n makers of needles drove Engiand out 
of Brazil by wrapping their gocds in pink paper 
instead of Diack. Other Germans are catering 
to the foncnese of Russians for red in their dress. 
France recently learned how distasteful green is 
to a Ohinamen, but it cost a good deal uf money 
to make the discovery. ; 

——Tne people of the southern Appalachian 
mountains number about two million, their de- 
scent being from the Seoteh Irish, Freneh 
Huguenots, Eaglish and German. They have 
been in these mountains since long before the 
Revolution. They love theirhomes and mingle 
but little with the outside world. 

——A frequent cause of the oiliness on the out- 
side of lampe fe that the wick is kept too high 
when unlighted. It should be remembered that 
the wick draws the oll to the surface, and if it 


Bakes Twelve 
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Dies At Once 


The Glenwood Home Grand range 
with asbestos lined oven, and two 
oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 
evenly at once. The Asbestos Lining 
triples baking capacity and saves coal. 
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“‘ Makes Cooking Easy” 


OOD 


The Glenwood Agent has them. 








Drojecte too far above the burner, it will soeo 
accamulate oll there, which will find its way 
slowly over the outeldea, 

——Itis the law in Maine that the bounty f r 
bears shell be paid when the animal’s nose sg 
shown. In New Hampsbire the ears must be 
exhibited. Some enterprising sportemen liv- 
fog near the berder of the two States gota 
double bounty by collecting on the noses in one 
State and on the ears in another, 

——At the birth of a Japanese baby a tree is 
planted, which must remain untouehed until the 
marriage Gay of the child. When the suptial 
hour arrives the tree is cut down, anda skilled 
ture, —* ie ia br ae : 

considered by the young peovie es 
lala of all the ornaments of the 

——When a marriage takes place in Obina the 
wedd'ng party enter the temple and light a 
quantity of fireworke, including a number of 
crackers. Thisie supposed to wake the ‘' Great 
Jose” from his sleep. The priest repeats the 
service at express speed, the oride and bride- 
groom teke two little glacses of wine and are 
then declared man and wife. 

——Washington bad four arandehildren. Taelr 
father, Jack Custis, died, but not before be b:4@ 
the ineffable pleasure of seeing the Britien 
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Hin s by May Manten. 








3604 Ladies’ Waist with Bolere. 
32 to 40 inches. . 


No style of bodice is more generally becoming 
than the bolero in its many forme. The excel- 
lent design illustrated te adapted to many mate- 
Flals, but ie never more effective than, as shown, 
in black taffeta with applique of Persian embroi- 
dery. The model from waich the drawing was 
made is worn with a skirt of figured biack silk 
and overa waist made of ready tucked mousse’ 
line in cream white. The liniag is white satin’ 
bat the revers are faced with Diack panne, which 
adds greatly to the effect. Tne high stock, 
which matehes the waist ie finished with an 
apolique of heavy creem lace. Pastel tinted 
teff tas are admirable and exceedingly attrac- 
five for garden party and informal evening wear, 
bat the latest hint f:om Parise tells of taffeta en- 
riebed by embroidery loto which igold ana silver 
threads are introduced. The waist beneath 
may be of any contrasting material, but ie most 
effective in such Giaphanous filmy stuffs as 
ebiffov, moutvseline and Liberty gauze. 

To cut this bolero for a lady of medium sjz2 8 
yrds of meterial 31 inches wide, or 1% yards 
60 inches wide, with 1% yards of tuckiog 18 
inehes wide for the waist, and 1% yards of lin- 
fog, will be required. ; 

The pattern, No. 83604, is cut in siz3s for a 82, 
84. 86, 86 and 40-iach bast measure. 


march, colors cased in surrender, between the 
repke of our victorious army at Yorktown. 
Jack’s widow married agsin. Waebir gtoa 
@iopted two of Jack’s children, George and 
Nelly. Usually the other two were also at 
Mount Vernon. 

——The Key of the Bastile was received in the 
Macomb house and hang in a glass case on its 
walle. It was sent by Lafayette to Washington 
when the hated prison bad been torn down by 
the Paris mob. It gave Tom Paine the chance 
he loved to turn a neat phrase. Lefayette re- 
quested Paine, then in London, to forward the 
key to Washington. Paine complied. He wrote 
“That the principles of Americs opened the 
Bastile is not to be doubted; therefore, the key 
comes to the right piece” 
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Slims by May Manten. 








$595. Ladies’ Fancy Waist 
32 te 40 inches. 


The smart and attractive waist illustrated is 
almost universally becomiog, and is suited both 
to the thin materials of wear, foul- 
ards and the soft wool stuffe of the early autumn 
use. The yoke and the waist proper are laid 
over a foundation, which fits snugly to the figure, 
and closes at the centre front. The yoke is 
attached to the right side only, and hooks well 
into place, but the fall, soft portion comes} to- 
gether with the lining, the closing being cov- 
cealed by the folds. The fichu, which outlines 
the yoke, is singularly gracefal, and is so shaped 
as to provide folds without the least suggestion 
of clumsiness. The sleeves are;both quaint and 
effective. The upper portion fite smoothly, and 
are laid over a lining of the eame shape. They 
are faced and turned up at the elbows to form 
eoffe. The full under portions show one seam, 
and are gathered into ajband at the wrists, below 
which fall straight frills, and are again gathered 
at the top and felled on;to the lining beneath the 
elbow cuffs. As shown, the yoke, as well as the 
undersiceves, is transparent, the iiuing being 
cut away on the line indicated. The materials 
ehosen for the model are figured foulard in 
pastel Dlae and white, a)l-over-net, with collar 
and frill of harmonizing lace. For later wear 
challies, cashmere and saitings are all appro- 
priate ia combination; with heavy lace or soft 
Liberty stlke. 

To cut this waist for a lady of medium size 
2% yards of material 44 inches wide, or 8 yards 
83 inches wide, with 1% yards of net 18 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern No. 8696 is cut in sizes for a 
83 34, 36, 88 and 40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTEBRNS—For pattern of Ladies’ 
Waist with Bolero, No. 38604, ldustrated 
on tie page, send 10 cents (coin or postage 
stamp). State namber and sizs wanted, and 
write your name and address distinctly. Mall 
orders filled promptly. Address MASSAOHU- 
8ETTS PLOUGHMAN, Bos:on, Mase. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTEBNG—Ffor pattera of the 
Ladies’ Fancy Weist No. 3595, illustrated on this 
pege, send 10 cents (coin or postage stampe); 
state number and size wanted, and write your 
pame and address distinctly; mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mase. 
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REPANS 


CURE 


DYSPEPSIA. 












A gentleman residing ia Oregon, Wis., recently 
said: “For a long time I was troubled with dys- 
pepsia. Having considerable hard wor‘: to do, if 
I followed tne cravings of my appetite it was sure 
to result in thosz horrible distressing pains cf the 
stomach. When in the most agory I would en- 
deavor t> obtain partial reli.f Ly some ‘grand- 
mother’ treatment, which, if of any beneſit, was ; 
to strengthen the imagination that the distress 
was a trifle less. At times I suftered intensely. 
It was while visiting my sister Cora that I was 
recommended to try Ripans Tabules, which I 
soon discovered were a blessing. I am never 
without them now, and I recommend them as a 
God-send to those troubled with dyspepsia.” 


WANTED AA ecrse of bad health that -I'P:A‘N'S will_not benefit. They banish 
ives reli-f. Note the word RIPAVS on the package 






pain and prolony life. One 
and acc pt no sub-titute, R'E PsA'N*S, 10 fur 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. 
Ten samples and one thousand testimonials w Il be mailed to any address for 5 cesta, 


forwarded to the Ripuns Chemica) Co., No. 1) spruce St., New York. 
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THE HORSE. 
SO 


Sources of Trotting Speed. 


It is amusing to pote to what lengths the 
‘pacing theorlets will go to try to prove that 
the pacir g elemext ts the only factor which 
produces trotting speed. It would be juct 
as reasonable to claim that the cold-blooded, 
slow-moving cart horse ie the only source of 
extreme speed. The enthusiastic pacing 
theorist argues thet Rysdyk’s Hamble 
tonian owes bis unparalleled saccess ac a 
perpetuator of trotting speed to his fourth 
dam, Jin Black. His argoment is some 
thing after this style: Pilot Jr. was a 
euccessfal sire of trotting speed. He was 
got by old pacing Pilot. Bilne Ball wes a 
pacer, and was a succesefal trotting sire. 
Ryedyk’s Hambletonian was a successfa! 
sire of trotting epeed, hence some of bis 
atoestors must bave been pacers. None of 
bis ancestors since Jin Black were pacers, 
henee Hambietonian must bave derived 
his pacirg inberitance frcm that mere. 
Clear, isn’t it? 

None but the most enthusiastic stone 
blind pacing theorist would attempt to 
weave ao slender and brittle a thread into 
the pacing web. Now Jin Black bad ali 
the characteristics of the thoroughbred 





No one who knew this mare has intimated | 


that she ever paced a step in her life. Had 
she been a pacer she would undoubtedly 
have been used for saddle purposes. She was 
paturally what is termed high strang. She 
was so noted for this quality that she was 
balky when young and considered of but 
little value. Dr. Townsend Scely described 
her as follows: 

About the year 1800 my father traded witb 


George Deanmap and got a mare easlied Jiv |. 


Black, witb large bold face and two white fee. 
She was large wi:h etrorg, clean limbs. Why 
father came to get her was pecause ehe was 0 
spirited and balky that Deanpman could no! 
make her work. Father broke ber to be kind ir 
every way, but bad to get an extra strong set of 
froa traces (the only ones used at that time) to 
prevent her bresking them every day, and thep 
bad no trouble with her. I have ridden ber 
before oxen mapy a day to picw among etumpe 
and stones. From the character of Jin you msy 
infer that Silvertall (the third dam of Rysdyh’- 
Hambleton av.—ED ) gota very good start cp 
the dam’s side. 

It remained for L. E. Clement, who die- 
covered that daughters of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian were failures as producers of trot- 
ters, to make the late discovery that thie 
Jin Black wasa pacer. The discovery was 
aremarkable one if true. No one else had 
ever intimated that such was the ¢ase. Mr. 
Clement is entitled to all the credit. Even 
Mr. J. H. Wallace, one of the strongest of 
pacing partisane, did not have the audacity 
to make such a claim. It must have beer 
revealed to Mr. Ciement through inspira 
tiop, or was more probably the product of 
imagination, and a badly demoralized imag- 
ination at that. 

Jin Black was a wonderfully powerful 
mare. No one has ever made her origin 
public. Those who knew her and handled 
her never claimed that she paced. It is 
probable that no one besides Mr. Clemen! 
ever dreamed that she paced. Had she been 
a pacer, Dr. Townsend would undoubtedly 
have mentioned the fact. It must bea weak 
theory, traly, that needs bolstering with 
such a claim at this late day. 

But Jin Black is not the only mare tkat 
did not pace which Mr. Clement has re- 
cently converted (by his pen) to the pacing 
gait. Just read what be says: 

You can take any line of pacing blood and aca 
nothing to it but developed barness epeed from 
that or any other pacing Dlood,and as the cum. 
ulation increases tre speed also shows up inten- 
sified, and will reproducetiteelf in more speed. 
We have discovered that we get speed at the 
barness gait from the pacer, and from po other 
source; that we bad it in Amaz)nis, in the Mun 
son Mare, in Black Jin, in the dam cf Goliath, 
the Singleton Mare, in Young Bashaw, in North 
Awerican, or the Bullock Horse, and as we add 
to it we bave Hambletonian, Mambrino Onief, 
the Olays, the Spragues ana the Biack Hawks. 

Awsz»nia,the dam of old Abdallab, a 
pacer! Whoelse but Mr. Clement could 
have dreamed it? All the old, reliable 
horsemen who remembered her stated that, 
though avery homely animal, she was a 
trotter of the highest type,—a road mare of 
great distinction, many said without an 
equal in her day. According tothe pacing 
theorists, all trotting speed comes from the 
pacer. Amszonia wasa fast trotter, hence 
she must have come from pacing ancestors. 
That’s plaip. Itiseasy; in fact, simple. 
Just a little too simple, or shallow, for any 
well informed student of the trotting breed- 
ing problem, who has made the source of 
speed a study, to believe. 

This writer says you can ‘‘take any line 
of pacing blood and add nothing to it but 
developed harness speed from that or any 
other pacing blood, and as the cumulation 
increases the speed also shows up intensi- 
fied and will reproduce itself inmcre speed.” 
lf a more absurd statement than that in 
regard to trotting speed ever got into print 
it has eseaped our notice. 

It is evident tbat the author of the above 
absurd claim is so utterly blinded by his 
pet theory that he cannot comprehend or 
will- not onderstand the valuable lessons 
taught by those infallible guidesand greatest 
of all impartial educators, the Great Table 
and the Trotting Registers. According to 
that theory Woodburn Pilot should have been 
the greatest sire of his day. His sons should 
have tranemitted extreme trotting speed 
with greater uniformity than those of any 
other sire. |He was got by Pilot Jr.,a son 
of old pacing Pilot. His dam was by Mam- 
brino Chief, and his second dam was by the 
pacer Red Fox. Hereisacase where the 
“gualmination increases.” What did it en- 
able this stallion closely inbred to pacing 
blood, aided by the Mambrino Chief cross 
righs from the fountain head, to acccmplish 
in the way of perpetuating trotting speed? 

Tarn to the Year Book and see for yout- 
selves.i: It shows that he got inall two 
trotters with standard records, viz : Wood- 


burn Boy (2.273) and Vladimir (2.283). It| . 


shows that two of his sone, Argonsut and 
the Hatch; Horse, have sired in all a total 
of sixjthat have made records in standard 
time. It shows that his daughters have 


produced a totel of four trotters with). 


records from 2.273 to 2.297, and one pacer 
with a record of 2.20}. 

Now let as look a little farther and see to 
what extent this increase of accumulation 
of the pacing element in Woodburn Pilot 
enabied his descendants to transmit or per- 
petuate troiting speed in the second ganer- 
ation. Argonaut is credited with one son, 
PilotsChampion, that has sired standard 
speed andhe bas gotbut a'single performer. 
No son of the Hatch{ Horse has ever sired a 
standardjjperformer. Taking the next gen- 
erration wefind that one son of Pilot Cham. 
pion, Harry Hoyer, has sired one pacer that 


- took ajstandard record seven years ago. 


The sepeed.perpetuating or transmitting 
powerfofi Wocdburn) Pilot petered out with 
Harry Hoyer. 

Tattler, out of a strictly running bred 
mare, has|proved the most successful son of 
Pilot Je. a0 far as breeding on is concerned. 
Those {whe advceate “epmaulative pacing 
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t CORNELIA BELLE, 28.11 3 4, by Onwards 2.25 1-4. 
3 CONSUELLA &., 2.13 1-2, by Directum, 2.05 1-4. 
5 LACONDA (p, 3), 2.36 3-4, by Allerton, 8.09 1-4, 
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> ») 
SOME;5GOOD PERFORMERS OF THE PAST SEASON. 


2 YORK BOY, 38.09 1-2, by Wilkes Boy, 2.34 1-3 
4 GAMBOY (p), 208 1-4, by Gambrel, 2 10 1-3. 
6 DARK WILKES (p), 3.33 9-4, by Dark Night. 





bi ” have mentioned Bayard as the 
greatest son of Pilot Jr. Let us turn to the 
Year Book and sea how he compares with 
Tattler as a progenitor and perpetuator of 
trotting speed for three cr four generations. 
Bayard’s list of standard peformers in- 
cludes 15. Their average record ie 2.23}. 
They won in all 82 heats in 2 30 or better, an 
average of a frantion more than five heats 
splece. Tattler got but five standard per- 
formers. Vholx average ecord is about 
2214 They won 74 heate in standerd time, 
an average of a fraction less than 15 aplece 

Bayard is credited with 11 sons that have 
sired a total of 16 performers. Tattler ie 
credited wit but nine sons that have sired 
standard specd, bat these nine sons have 
sired 35 standard performers, or more than 
twice the number got byall of Bayard’s 
sone. Bayard’s daughters have prowd 
mach more successfal as producers than 
Tattler’s. 

Pareue the investigation one generatio> 
farther and it will be found that the 11 
sons of Bayard had got inall one stallion 
that is a sire of standard speed. The daugh- 
ters of these 11 have produced a total of six 
that have taken records in standard time. 

The nine sons of Tattler are credited 
with 16 stallions that bave eired standard 
speed. These nine sons are sires of mares 
which have produced 44 standard perform- 
ers. Bayard, it will be remembered, in- 
herited a pacing cross through his dem. 
She was by Adams’ American and out of a 
daughter of Vermost Biack Hawk. Tat 
tler’s dam was Telltale, a ruoning-bred 
daughter of Telamon, by Medoc, son of 
American Eclipse; second dam, Flea, by 
Medoe; third dam, Martha Darneal, by 
Sampter, son of Sir Archy, etc., g00d, stout, 
race-winning blood, uncontaminated by 
either cart borse or paciog crosses. 

It is 9 mistake to claim that the dam of 
Henry Olay or the dam of Vermont Black 
Hawk wasa pacer. Neitherof them ever 
paced a step, so far asis knowo. The man 
who had charge of the dam of Vermont 
Black Hawk for eight years is authority for 
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| that statement’ concerning her. This man, 


the Jate Shadrock Seavy of New Hampshire, 
informed the writer that the dam of Ver- 
mont Black Hawk was a pure-gaited 
trotter. She never showed any incination 
to amble or pace. Others who knew the 
mare well said the same. Une of these was 
the late Mr. Mathes, who had Vermont 
Black Hawk of Mr. Seavy and sold him to 
Brown and Tharston. Some one went to 
New Hampshire and got on the track of a 
pacirg mare which he supposed was the 
dam of Black Hawk, and reported so to Mr. 
Wallace, who re-registered Black Hawk as 
from a pacing mare, but it was a mistake. 

The Surry Mare, dam of Henry Clay, is 
tagi«csacedia Vol. IIL, A. R, asa trot 
In Vol. 1V.,A. T. R., she is registered as 8 
pacer. The latter is a mistake,however, and 
Mr. Wallace afterwards so stated to the 
ewriter’s personal knowledge. Horsemen 
who knew the mare have stated positively 
that she trotted fast, bat never was known 
to pace. Of course, the pacing theorists 
will claim that becauss she trotted fast she 
must either have paced or come from pacing 
ancestors. 

It is not surprising tnata writer who io 
timates that Jin Black, Am'z)nia end the 
Sorrey Mare were pacers sbould add 
George M Patchen and lron’s Cadmus to 
the pacing family. Nothing is known of 
the breeding of the second dem of George 
M. Patcohen (2.233). Jadging from what 
parties who kaow her told us years ago con- 
cerning her characteristics it is probable 
that no one ever thought her worth the 
trifing cost of the labor of learning how 
her sireand dam were bred. She was de- 
ectibed as a coarse, clamsy animal, with 
jast speed enough to qualify her to poll a 
damp cart, the use to which she was put, 
Dat .she paced. She got with foal by 
Headem, a thoroughbred, when Headem 
was a colt. Headem was by ia- 
ported Trastee. The latter got the 
famous long-distance trotter Trustee, that 
trotted 20 miles over the Union course, Long 
Island, Jana 11, 1855, in one hour five 
minutes and 59 seconds. The dam of this 
noted long-distance trotter was the cele- 
brated trotting mare Fanny Palien. Proba- 
bly the pacing theorists will claim that 
Fanny Pallen mast have come from pacing 
ancestors because she trotted. No one, 
however, has yet discovered a pacing cross 
in her igree. 

H , which got the dam of George M 
Patehen, from that coarse, clumey, dump 
cart mare, was from Itasca, whose sire was 
the great four mile race winner American 
Eclipse, and whose dam, Bateey Ransom, 
was by Virginian, a thoroughbred son of 
Sir Areby. Headem was himeelf a race 
winner, which proves that he had both speed 
and the ability to maintain it over a dis- 


E. | tance. The clumsy cart mare had neither. 


The produce of the cart mare and Headem 
was very fast for her day and dead game.’’ 
That js jast what Waliace’s Monthly for 
Nov. 1882 sald, and the statement was in the 


editorial colamns, too. ‘ 
Now from what source did the dam of 


George M. Patehen (2234) inherit that 
quality, or those qualities, which enabled 
him to go fast? Was it from the slow, 
soarse, clamsy, dump cart mare, or was it 
from ‘Trustee and Eslipse, through 
Headem? ‘She was dead game,’ said Mr. 
Wallace. From which of her auecestors 
did she inherit that qaality? Was it from 
those that did not or those that did possess 
that quality and demonstrated it in races? 
It doesa’t require a very deep student of 
heredity to answer that question eorreetly. 








George M. Patehen got one trotter, Lucy 
(2.183), that was faster then he. How was 
the dam of Lucy bred? She was by May 
Day, a son of the great four-mile race 
winner Sir Henry, by Sir Aroby, and her 
dam was by Prizafighter, a son of the 
rupning-bred, imported Expedition. 

The Cadmus femily was founded by 
Beach’s Co4mas, a ruoning-bred son of the 
renowned English Eclipse,and he by Daroe, 
ason of Diomed, out of the noted race mare 
Miller’s Dameel, a thoroughbred daughter 
of imported Meseenger. The dam of 
Cadmus was Di Vernon, a daughter of 
Floriz3l, the unbeaten son of Diomed which 
got the dam of that greatest race winner of 
hie dey, Boston. Beach’s Cadmus got Iron’s 
Cadwue. The dam of the Jatter is given in 
Brace’s Siud Book as by Brunswick, a son 
of Sumpter. The latter was by the famouse 
Sir Areby. 

Iron’s Cadmus got the famous Pocahon- 
tas (2.173). Healso got Blanco, the sire of 
the celebrated Smuggler (2 153). The dam 
of Blanco was by Irwin’s Tuckahoe, he by 
Herod Tuckahoe, and he by Tackaboe, a 
thoroughbred eon of the same Florizol that 
got the dam of Beach’s Cadmus. With such 
an inheritance of speed, courage and en- 
durance as Bilaneo got through both sire 
and dam from the most successfal racs- 
winning race horees of their day, it ie not 
surprising that one of his get wasa cham- 
pion. 

Ie it not surprising that in this enlight- 
ered age any writer can be found who ies 
willing euch absurd statements ae, 

We have discovered that we get speed at the 
baruess gais from the pacer and from no othr 


soures, 

should appear over his name. Is it not 
more surprising that any editor of a paper 
devoted to trotting horses should allow 
such an article to be published in his paper 
without editorial comment? 

It is the moss conspicaous case of ‘the 
blind leading the blind” that we have 
ever seen. [t showsan utter disregard of 
the teachings of the most modern writers 
on heredity. Worse than that, it is a direct 
contradiction of well-authenticated facts 
contained in the American Trotting Regis 
ter and the Year Book. If these enthasi- 
astic advocates of the pacing cross would 
etady the Year Book and Register more 
closely, and confine themselves to facts, 
they would write less rabbish about the 
potency of the pacing cross as an auxiliary 
of trotting speed. 

Breeders of trotting stock should stady 
the Trotting Registers and Year Booke, 
aleo the subj2ct of heredity carefully and 
impartially, and form their own conela- 
sions. Both contain a few errors, but, 
taken as a whole, they will not lead one 
far astray. The lesson they teach is that 
the thoroughbred cross, uncontaminated by 
pacing crosses, improves light-harness 
speed, and that the pacing cross, unaided 
by close thoroughbred crosees, has never 
done so. 


Maine.Bed Horses. 

The veteran New York horseman, George 
W. Bishop, hasa high opinion of horses 
bred and raised in Maine. Mr. Bishop has 
bought many good ones there for hie cus- 
tomers daring the past few years. Daring 
a recent trip there he was intesviewe1 by a 
member of the Turf, Farm and Home staff, 
to whom he eaid, among other things: 

We nave been here three Gays and have 
bought six paire of horses. We bought them 
through Isalah Pompilly, and have in them 13 of 
the sande meet! orses that ycu ever clapped ap 
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eyeon. I Delieve in the future of the Maint 
horse. I believe that breeders in this State will 
make a mistake if they do not raise every horse 
possible during the next five orsix years. I 
refer to gen‘lemen’s driving horses. Thie is the 
kind of horse that there is money in, providing 
che horee is bred right. e 

Bat jast now I want to asx you if you real'z 
to what an extent Maioe bas been drawn upop 
for horses. Why, it is now frequently said ip 
New York tha: there are no more good horses to 
cume out of Maine. It is true that there are not 
40 many good horses iv the State as in years 
gone, bat to say that there are no more left is ap 
lojastice to Matue that { wono’s let pass withuut 
crotest. As I said a moment ago, [ never took 
13 bandsomer horees cut of the State than those 
we are now shipping. Aad if I remember rightly, 
in my day I have taken out some good ones. 

Few peojzle appreciate to what an extent 
American horses have been shipped abroad 0) 
late years. Why, the arm of Biss, Doerr &|Oarrol 
alone shipped 43,000 horses from January, 1900, 
to July, to England, Franee, Germany, Austria 
and other Eurovean countries. These horses, 
you understand, were all good animals, blooded 
— ipaea mana areas titan our- 

vee. 

ls 1 any wonder that with such quantities 
going out of the country that horses are g stting 
searce in Maine? They are getting scarce 
everywhere? Time wee when we used to im- 
pert a good many borees from Oanads, but we 
aonꝰt now, for the simple reason that the Oana 
Gians are Goding a market on tre other s do jast 
as weare. Oonsequentiy we arelosing not only 
our own horses, bat have been shut out of 
importing from the Canadian market as well. 

You can rvadily see that not many years of 
these conditions can prevail. before the best 
quality of the Amer'c in borse will become a far 
scarcer articie than he is now. 

B'gbt here lies the pp >rtunity of the Maine 
breeder. This State has a good name in the 
boree world, and if the breeders here will pot 
take advantage of the fact and put every good 
horse into the market that fe possible daring tie 





next few years, why, the blame q@ill rest upon 
themselves. 

Here ie the bre der’s opportunity. He nevd 
not be afraid of glatting the market. For many 
years to come the Gemaad for the rightly bred 
gentieman’s driving horse wiil be greater than 
thesupply. Iesytothe Maine farmer and tre 
Maine breeder, raise every horee you cao. Have 
faith in the futuro of the Maine horse,—but breed 
him right. 

Style adds very, very much to the selling value 
of a horse, especially when the animal is de 
signed for a fine grade of carriage borse. If you 
are raising working horses it doesn’: count for 
80 much, but those are not the kind of horses we 
are Ciscuseing. A modern carriage horse must 
be a thing cf beauty as well as of speed. 

Daring the sale last Monday held by Fiss Doerr 
& Carroll, a son of Ethan Allen was sold for $96. 
This horse was 89 years old, a royal old golden 
chestaut,. He wee a far prettier horse than any 
Hambletonian horse ever was. I admired the 
014 fellow as he was brought out. He was an old 
tsiend of mine, for I had known bim al! his life. 

He was raised by the late B. D. Whitcomb 
of Newmarket Janction,and was sold when he 
was five years old to a builder in New York. 
The man kept him a long time, end finally the 
borse passed into other bands when 30 yeers of 
age. When sold the other day he was as round 
and smooth as a smelt. 

The gentlemen’e driving horse in order to 
command a high price today must have 
size, style, beanty, combined with good 
knee and hock action. He must be good 
headed, a fast walker and free, cheerfal 
driver. He mast be so pure gaited that he 
will not require bootsto protect him and 
weights to keep him level. He must also 
show some speed, the more speed he can 
show,combined with qualitie named above, 
the more customers will want him and the 
more money he will brivg.- The stallions 


that get this kind with thegreatest unviform- 
ity sre the ones for breeders to patronize. 
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class of animals will depend considerably 
apon the kind of mares that they or tor 
brood purposes. They must not expec; any 
stallion to get such animals with Uniformity 
trom inferior mares. If they do they will 
be sadly disappointed. The mares mus; be 
well bred. They must come from ancestors 
which were noted at least for some 
of the qualities which are desiraq 
in the cffopring, and the more ot them 
the better. They must be well fed and 
well cared for. Toe mare which does 1104 
have plenty of bone and muscle broducing 
food, and that of good quality, is 8Ure to 
produce aa inferior foa!, one thas wi!i be 
au inferior animal when matared,no matt:r 
how choice her blood lines are or how 004 
the horse to whieh she 1s bred. The fv,) 
too, should be kept ina thrifty conditio, 
by plenty of nutritious food from the tima 
he is dropped until he is fully grown. 


Treat your borse wei) and be will trea: you 
well. Give bim a bedcf German Pest x aa, 
O. B. Barrett, 45 Market street. Boston, Ma; :. 


FOR SALE. _ 


Abdal Amee-, bay gelding (8.19 1.2 Malt 
Bile rack). 

For sale, Abdul Ameer, bay gelding, 16 hana: high 
trotter, recora 3.19% (balf-mile track), by Stam\oni, 
2.07%; dam, 8 Iverone, 2.19%, by Aicyone. {1 ten 
Starts he was first five times, second once, third 
twice, unplaced twice; has been ® mile in 3.1314 
and is the best haif-mile-track horse 1n his class 1, 
the country; good headed and sound; will be 601d; 
worth the money. Write : 

@. B. WILLIAMS, Corning, X. V. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: — 


Oae of the fastest pace-s living, gelding, mark 
2.093¢, been miles in 3.10. halves in 1.02 this year, 
quarters in 39 seconds. Very ruzged, but probably 
outclassed a8 a race horse; a great brush horse and 
clever roader, afraid of nothing. Will sell ches for 
Cash or tsade for a promising ) oungster. 

A. D. MeLEAN, 
280 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE MARE FOR SALE. 


Patchen blood, seven years old, weighs 105), heizh: 
15.8, warranted perfect great, open trottiag gai: 
very fast, no record, best driver in Mains, worth 
81600, will sell for $700. Address 

F. L. LANDER, 
83 Walter Street, Bangor, Me. 


FOR SALE. 


The brown pacing gelding Princeton B., 2.18';. by 
Sphinz (the leacing sire of 190). Workea and 
Faced but part of one season, very reliable at speed, no 
boots or hoppies. Oan beat his record 10 seconds 
in condition; can step &2 10 clip now; can best most 
any horse in a brush, never wakes a break; city 
broken, sound, safe and kind. Look him up. He will 
do to race in his ciass. Oan beat anybody’s pacer on 

the snow. Also 

4 PAIB of mateb carriage or road mares, 5 
years old, 16 hands, dark cnestnuts, with snips, 
rangy and bloodlike, stylish and attractive, sound 
and afraid of nothing. A very desirable road team, 
perfectly broken. Have used all of the above for my 
own pleasure this season. Will nowsell at a bargain. 
‘Ww. @. BUDDY, Millersiarg, 0. 























FOR SALE. 


Bay pacer, 16.],nine years old, very handsome, 
quarters in 81 secopds. One of the fastest sleigh 
horses in America. 
Ohestnut mare, trotter, 15.8, weighs 1000 pounds, 
nine years old, sound and kind, standard and regis- 
tered. Very handsome, ard a great road mare, rec- 
ord 3.2314, trials in 2.16, haif in 1.06 and quarter 81% 
seconds. In condition can beat her mark several 
seconds. She isa very fast sleigh mare. 
Very stylish bay family horse, 15.8, 1100 pounds, six 
years old, sound, roads 10 miles an hour. Fearless 
and safe for lady to drive. 
For particulars cali upon or address 
SHESMAN BROWN, 61 Pleasant &t., 
Watertown, Mass. 
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$O LONG AS OUR MILL 


are outside of the Trust, shouldn’t you buy PAGE 
‘ENCE and help keep them out af 


L. B. RoBERTson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | 


J, H STEPHAN & SON, 


M«pofsc arers of 


HUBS and SPOKES, 


High Grade Stock a specialty. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Our low down ball bearing, short turn 


Milk and Bakery Wagons 


Are giving universal satisfaction. They 
have the fini h, material and all the good 
points necessary to mate them so. Write 
for prices and business wagon catalogue. 


WINKLER BROS., South Bend, Ind-! 
| JAS. MURDOCK, JR. 


Name - Plates 
52 Longworth St.. Ciacianati, 0. 


Steel Stamps, Stencils, Rubber Stamps, 
Brass Signs for Wagons and Carts. 


THOROUGHAREDS FOR SALE. 


Four untried thoroughbreds, registered with the 
Jockey Olub, eligible to race anywhere and oid 
enough ta tre out. -Price, $60. 

4 handsome matched team of drivers, well Dred, 
well broken and gentile for a lady to drive, singie or 
double. Price, $400. For further informa ion cai 
on OCHABLES D. GILL, 

Millersport, Fairfield ¢o., Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 
Tennessee Pacers & Trotters 


20 HSAD Standard bred Stallions, Mares, Geld- 
ings and Colts. 
Several ready torace. Also four matched teas 
and several Jacks. Address 
J. FP. ABERNATHY, Palaski, Ten2 


SADDLE HORSES TRAINED. 


Horses supplied and trained for saddle servic?, 
a'ter the most approved meth >ds. 
Good care and wholesome farm fare. Terms wod 
erate. B. 8. MILLEN, 
Mt. Retirement Farm, Deckerstown, N. J. 
MASON’S 
Chasnel Steel Adjastabie 


Runner Attachments for Wheeled Vehicles 


NBAT, STAONG, PRAOTICOAL,OHEAF. 
This runner can be changed: from wife to narrow 
track by stmply removing and replacing two * 
It also has our new · oatormiag hub, Which ~— 
itself te different size of axies by simply turning the 
clip nuts. 4 
We algo continue t» furnish our old style Wood 8° 
Steel Runners. Ask for circular and price list. 
\MASON’S CABBIAGE WORKS, 
Davenport, Ia. 


CALION WACON 


& GEAR CO. 
«+: GALION, OHIO. 


—— 


Most Complete Wagon and Gear 
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The success of breeders in producirg this 


Factory on earth. 











